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COUNTER REPORT ON MANUFACTURES. 


Hovse or Reereseytatives, Jaxnvary 13, 1831. 

Mr. Mower submitted the following report : 

A minority of the Conunittee on Manufactures, to which was referred 
so much of the President's Message as relates to the Taritf of Duties 
on Imports, and so much thereof as et Manufactures, not concur- 
ring in the whole matter or manner of the Report preferred by the ma- 
jonty, beg leave to sabmit their v. ws in a separate Report. 

With the President we fully concur in the opinion, that there is great 
cause for congratulation in jcal operation of the Tanti, proving, 
as it conclusively does, that the injuries to our commercral interests, so 
confidently predicted by its opponents, have not been realized. 

With the Presiden: we also concur in the constitutionality of an ad- 
justment of impost duties with a view to the protection of our own ag- 
ricuiture and manufactures. It would be difficult to frame a more di- 
rect, convinemg, and conclusive argament on that poit, than is present- 
ed in the Message. 
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With the President, we think — that the reduced price of 
preduce, raw materials, manufactu 

in some degree, to a reduction in the supp'y of the precious metals. 
That the products of the mines in Spani i 
within the last twenty years, than they were in the twen 


population, and the exteusion of commerce. 


articles, aud lands, is attributable, Bos countnes, loaded with freights and commissions, could they not 

| maintain themselves without protection in our own markets / 
America have een less, | does our taritf enabie our manufacturers te undersell the India fabric in 
' preceding, | the Iudia market! How does it enable them to undersell the Britisu in 
will not, we presume, be doubted. So far from diminishing, the de- | the Levant aud South America? It is obvious thai the tanff can atiect 
mand for the precious metals has increased with the increase of civilized | preseut prices only in our own market. It does not affect the price of 
It was, therefore, natural | coarse cottons, even at home ; for competition has so reduced it. that 
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If they can comj-ete with foreign manufactures in the markets of 


How 


that their value should increase. Undoubtedly the establishment of | they can be bought at a less price in the United States, than India cot- 


extensive manufactories in America, and the improvements in ma- | tons can in India. 


If the tariff were now abolished, these goods would 


chinery, have tended to reduce the general price of manufactured | continue to monopolize our own market, and compete with foreign fa- 


articles; but the same cause, had it operated separately, would, in this 
country, have increased the price of lands and agricultural products. 
Has such been the result? No, lands and agricultural products have 
declined in price almost as much as manufpetured articles. 
of this decline is not our tari; it is something “ deeper and more per- 
vading.”” 
effect of an appreciation of gold and silver. 

We are aware that money seems to be abundant in our commercial 
cities, and that it can be borrowed at a low rate of interest. This is 
not the effect of an increased supply of the precious metals, but of a 





That the present t.;iff is defective in some of its details, we have the 


manufactures, and of agriculture, that rich men find no inducements 


concurrent testamony of salmost all who have written or spoken upon | to invest their capital in those pursuits. Money, therefore, accumulates 
the subject during its disenssion, and since its last modification. In his | upon their hands, and they are willing to lend it out, well secured, 


Message to Congress at the openmg of December cession, in 182s, 
President Adams reinarked: 

“The tariff of the last session was, in its details, not acceptable to 
the great interests of the Union; not even to the interest which it was 
specially intended te subserve. ts object was to balance the burdens 
on native industry imposed by the operation of foreign laws, but not to 
aggravate the burdens of one section of the Union by the relief afford- 

ed to another. To the great principle sanctioned jn that act, one of 
those spon which the Constitation itself was framed, I hope and trust 
the authorities of the Union will adhere. But if any of the duties im- 
posed by the act only reheve the manufacturer by aggravating the bar- 
dens of the planter, let a careful revisal of its provisions, enlightened 
by the practical experience of its effects, be directed to retain those 
which im protection to native industry, and remove or supply the 
place of which only alleviate one national interest by the depres- 
sion of another.” 

During the progress of the tll in Congress, a distinguished friend of 
domestic indastry from Vermont vainly attem to amend it, and de- 
clared that “the manufacture of the coarse fabric (woollens) is ruined at 
a blow. Just as we are about to realize what the friends of the Ameri- 

can policy have foretold that American skill, inJustry, and enterprize, 
‘couid accomplish, to make them subservient to some fancied benefit, 
‘we offer them upas a sacrifice to our enemies.” 

A friend of the protecting system, from Massachusetts, observed : “ He 
was hunself a wool-grower, and was firmly of the belief that the bill 

was utterly destructive to that class of mene that it put the knife to the 
jagular vein of every sheep in the country, and that its effects would 

a destructive to the interests of the manofacturers.”’ 

A 


riend to the protecting policy, from Maine, speaking the u 

of many wid: “This ex lains to us why 4t is that pr po 
manuiacturersand their agenta who poured into the House petitions, 
beseeching that we would sustain their sinking establishments, now 
come here with remonstrances, conjurimg us to save them from the ten- 

“der mercies of this measure. It shows us, too, why the bill is con- 
demned by the fast friends of domestic mannfactures, and, among 
many others, by those champions of the American system, the veterans 
Niles and Carey.” 

** It is said that the proposed duty on coarse wool, which we now im- 
port from the Mediterranean and Sowth America, is to benefit the agri- 
cultaralist; it is certainly a great injury to the manufacturers and the con- 
summer.” 

“While this stinted measure of protection is thus dealt out to the 
‘woollens, unexampled duties are proposed on other articles.” 

“This bill tends to oppress our navigation, aud to destroy the mar- 
kets for some of our actions.” 

“This bill greatiy increases the expenses of ehip-building.” 


“This bill must powerfully aid and advance the colonial policy of | shoald be the first ohject in a protecting ‘ariff. 


Great Lritain,” 

“E manufacture in Maine, which this measure reaches, it in- 
yures and destroys.” 

“ This bill, in its effects, co-operates with British policy. That favors 
the introduction of irop and hens for thew vessels—this taxes them for 
ours. 

“Tf the question could be to the British Parliament, they 
would paas this bill for us by acclamation: and should we, of this com- 
tnittee, adopt it in its present form, a British statesman might well say, 
that we deserved a pension from his royal master.” 

To the authority of Mr. Adams and his cabinet, anticipated by the 


discussion of the present tariff before Congress, might be added that of | constitute that 


of the proteeting policy in the United States. 


por ' 
and his Cabinet, with the manufactures themselves, and with all intelli- | tem 


gent men. 


We concur with the President in the a that those who dare 


not attempt to unprove the tanff and correct 
a“ to i American people and to their Representatives. The 
w r 


cient excuse that they fear to do lest evil might come. 


itical faith or code of g 
The 


an attempt to do right, lest we should do wrong. 


We felicitate the courtry that such is not the character of the Presi- | i 
dent or his Message. He advances boldly to hia point. He does not 
ortified by honesty of pur- ‘ 

will 


fear to do right, lest he may do wrong. F 
pose and patriotic devotion, he has full confidence that the people 


sustain him in all his efforts to reform abuses and correct errors in our 
various systems of law and administration. He does but justice to the | i 


American people when he says, “ My confidence is entire, that, to se- | the hood. cur ent tae rat y- 
mach mediation ofthe tiff aa the general intered! require, ii to such perfection that they successfully 


‘sal Gncnemap tan teat terest dhovld be 


upon a moderate interest. But were a general war in Europe, or any 
change in the affairs of nations, to furnish a market for our agricultural 
products,and revive our trade, the lending of money at a low interest 
would instantly cease, and, with the mcreased demand, apparent scarci- 
ty would succeed to apparent abundance. 

Having asserted the constitutionality of the tariff adjusted with a 
view to protection, the President gree, with characteristic point and 
clearness, his views of its policy. e quote his language: 

“While the chief object of duties should be revenue, they may be so 
adjusted as to encourage manufactures. In this adjustment, however, 
it is the duty of the Government to be gaided by the general good. 
Objects of national importance alone ought te be protected ; of these, the 
products of our seil, our mines, ‘wd our workshops, essential to national 
defence, occupy the first rank. Whatever other species of domestic 

industry, having the importance to which I have referred, may be ex- 

pected, after temp«rary protection, to compete with foreign labor on 

equal terms, merit the same attention in a subordinate degree.” 

A tariff adjusted on these principles, we are sure, would meet the 

wishes of ail real friends of wants industry and the interests of the 
country. 
“Qbjects of national importance alone ought to be protected.” It 
weuld be absurd to say that the “ national nalandoed 9 vse article 
depended on the generality of its production. Lead is foand in but 
two or three States in the Union, yet who will deny its national impor- 
ge Perhaps powder is not made in half a dozen Stafesc yet who 
wi deny ite * nahouval no portance 7” There are not, probably, a 
dozen cannon founderies in the Union; yet who wiil deny ite national 
importance? lf iron were made in only one State, would any man 
think of denying its “ national importance ?"’ To say that the President 
recommends the protection of only sach articles as are produced or 
Se ee ee oe violence to his lan- 
guage and evident meaning. Every thing of general necessity or 
general use, whether it be of general jon or net, is an object of 
“national importance,” and evidertly embraced in the views of the 
President. 

“ Of these,” he says, “the prodactions of omr soil, our mines, our 
workshops, essential to national defence, occupy the first rank.” We 
presume all the frends of domestic industry, and of our country’s safety, 
will concur with the President in this sentiment. He f-om the 
admonitions of experrence. He has seen our brave militia called into 
the service of their country, and ex to a ruthless invader, without 
arms, without ammuaniton, and almost without clothing. From want of 
means of defence, he has seen our cities exposed to plunder, and sections 
ot oureountry tocornqnest. It wo dd be unwise in our Government pot to 
provide against like dangers in futyre. “In peace prepare for war,” 
is 2 maxim as trae as it is trite. In the opinion of the President, it 

But, it may be asked, what productions cf our soil, our mines, and 
our workshops, are essential to our national defence? The President 
has not thought it necessary or cede yA pate minute detail in 
his communication to Congress. ubtless he did not think it respect- 
ful to inform Congress, that iron, lead, cannon, muskets, bullets, pow- 
der, soldier's and sailors’ clothing, ships, with their canvass and tackle, 
are articles saree to wane oe gS ee, fair to presume that 
the expenence, knowledge, sagacity ngress were competent 
to fill - the lit of these articles, without encumbering his Message 
with details. We know that, with their accompainments and compo- 
nent parts pyre coarse vweollens, sad taanao ane 

class of articles which he says are entitled to the first 1 
in a tariff of protection. 
“ Other species of industry” of a national importance, which, “ after 


merit the same attention in a subordinate degree. 
Weare at no lose to understand the President, nor do we hesitate to 


imperfections, do injus } concur with him in the sentiment expressed. To produce the mana- 


facture in our own country, of all articles of general use among 


ntatives to do right; nor will they consider it a suffi- | citizens, and enable us to purchase them as cheap or cheaper than we 
Such aj can obtain them from abroad, is one of the chief 

plea will not be deemed i co nt with any valuable creed of | and its most deservedly boasted effect. To attain an object so desite- 
morals. Fil will never come out of} ble, the President thinks a temporary tax’on 

' Representative who does right, need not fear to meet his 
constituents. He only need fear and tremble, who, thinking right, seeing | of manufacture, produce this 
the evils of an existing system, and knowing it to be injurious and unjust 
in some of its details. shall, when called to account before his constitu- 
ents, say, in his defence, I feared to trust myself and my colleagues in 


objects of the tariff, 
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unjust or improper. That a temporary 
resnit, w 
India cottons, ii 1 stated, were formerly } 


i 








have been As yenmns 
compete with foreign esta! !ich- 


+ments, wherever they can meet them on eqnal terms. 


jsotection,” can cempete with foreign labor on equal terms, | bini 


bries in the markets of the world. 


That India cottons wduid not again be seen in our markets, is proved 


by the fact, that our cottons are sold at a profit in the markets of that 
The cause | country. 


India cottons formerly sold at twenty-fice cents. {if the duty 


were taken off, they might probably be afforded in our market at terelre 
It is difficult to account for it in any other way than as the | cents. 


Our own cottons, of a better quality, sell for eight. W ho wonld 
buy the India cottons, at twelve, when he could get our own, and bet 
ter, at eaght ? 
Nails are another article which domestic competition has reduced in 
price, so that, in some cases, we believe the whole cost does not now 


stagnation of trade and business. So low are the products of commerce, of | equal the duty. 


The manuiactures of hats, shoes, and cabinet-ware, have, from the 
protection they have received, and tue skill and industry of our manu- 
facturers, attained such a force as to defy foreign competition. Those 
branches of our agncuiture which produce cotton, wheat, beef, pork, 
and butter, though they may have required protection, in their infancy, 
have outstripped ail protection, furnish the cheapest and most abundant 
supply, and have acquired a vigor which defies foreign competition. 
arti “ counteracts the most selfish and destructive policy of foreign na- 
tions.” 

Many other articles might be enumerated, but these are sufficient to 
illustrate the views of the President. Temporary encouragement has 
been afforded. ‘These “ species of domestic industry” have been ena- 
bled “to co with foreign labor on equal terms."" The tariff upon 
these articles has ceased to be a tax; for they can be purchased lower 
in our own than in foreign markets, and their importation has either 
ceased, or is fast dianiniching. 

In whatever cases the same effect can be produced, the President 
thinks, and we think, that the same means of protection should be em- 
ployed. But if there be no hopeof so establishing, m this country, a 
species of culture or manufacture, that it will eventually be able “to 
compete with foreign labor on equal terms,”’ to that a tantf of protection 
ought not to be applied. He would be esteemed a madman who 
should, by a tariff, endeavor to establish in this country, the culture of 
tea, pepper, pimento, cmmamon, Peruvian bark, and — other pro- 
duets not adapted to our soil or climate, or to the habits of our people. . 
‘There are species of manufactures which of the same charac- 
ter. A heavy daty upon them is an useless tax upon the consumer. It 

no present, and promises no ive good. Unless the 
proceeds be required for revenue, it ought not to be imposed. 

As specimens of imterest embraced im the present tariff, too minute 
and jocal to merit tion, We may name marble, olives, figs, 


dc.; and, as ns of manufactures it attempts to force, for winch 
tie country is net npe, we mention silks, stuff goods, merino 
shawla, dc. . 


. e have not so little 
or their Representatives as to believe that an 
appeal to local or individual interests is necessary to induce them to do 
what the ee interest requires. If a single mterest were presented, 
they w weigh the benefits and injuries which its protection might 
produce to the general interests of the country, and decide withovt the 
bias of local or seifish considerations. If, in their epinion, the genera! 
good required its protection, they would grant it. If, on the contrary, 
the mpury would counterbalance the benefits, they would refuse it. 

it is meonceivable to us hew it can be made a general benefit to pro 
tect a combimation of interests, each of which, taken separately, it 
Se If & be injurious to protect each singly, 
the mass of imjuary is mcreased more ily than the benefits, by thei 
combination. 
Suppese that Magsachusetts has an interest which she wishes protect- 
ed, but, after due chnsideration, it is the opmion of Congress that it will 
produce twice the harm that it would goed. It is evident that her 


wishes ought not to be gratified. 
New York has an urterest which she presents for protection ; but it is 
decided general injury of such a measure wil! be three 


7 
it 
’ 
" 


neral good. Gf course she onght not to be 


‘an interest for protection; but is the opinion of 
SSE ee ee Te ee ee 


benefits, as ten to three? Extend same principle to ten Stotes— 
twenty States—ali the States. It is imvpeenible that the combination of 
our bad measures can produce a measure. As soon 
we look to the concentration of ail the vices to make a good man. 
We, therefore, concede the justice of the rule laid down by the Pre- 
sident. It is worthy of the mind whence it comcs—a mind which 
ne ete ene to deceive the 
people, or evade responsibility. Its observance promote punty 
of motive and justice of action in all our legislative acts. " 
_ We eencur with the President in the opinion that the chief object of 
impost duties is revenue, and that their adjustment so as to 


manufactures ie an incidental or power. To lay duties for 
the sole purpose of domestic industry, would be an anomaly 
in government t be done with the collected. It 


our national debt were 


i , and we had no use for money in the cop 
cerns of 


would now be an aceumulation in the 

. Ff the sole 
, that object ts accom. 
Shall it be hid'in the 
Srbctined. Ge diduitvene 
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We do not believe the people of the United States will consent to they shall have confided them? And will they place their establish- | 


pay twenty-four millions, nor ten millions, nor five millions, for the sole 
purpose of protectmz manufactures. HL they perceive tiat the money 
raised by protecting duties is not devoted to useful and honest purposes, 
they will demand their reduction or repeal. 

We therefore concur witi the Presiaent in the opimon, that the duties 
oD artucles constitnimg a portion of the necessatres and comiorts of lite, 
should be reduced, or entirely repealed. A more certain means of pre- 
serving the protecting duties could not be recommended. W hat inter- 
est has any portion of our maunfacturers, or agricufturists im preserv- 
ing the duties on tea, cot e, cocoa, pepper, cinnamon, or any other 
foreign prodacts or manufactures winch do not come mite competition 
with the fruits of their own labor’? ‘The duties on those articles yieid 
no protection, but they produce a considerable amount of revenue. 
They will continue to do so after the national debt shail be extinguish- 
ed. Is i not better for the labor of the country that the amount of 
these duties should be levied upon other articles, that come lito Compe- 
tition with domestic products ? If they continue to be levied upon these 
articles, they will diminish, as they do now, the amouut collected from 
articles the manufacture or growth of which, m ourown country, needs 
the encouragement of a protecting tural. 

To us nothing is plaimer than that it is the interest of the true friends 
of a protecting tarul wo repeal every duty which has «> protective effect. 
The whole revenue of the country would then be adjusted upon im- 
ports, with a view te the protection of domestic mdusiry. With a re- 
duced revenue, the protection will then be more eti:cient than itis 
now; and there will be no danger of a ruinous reaction after the pay- 
went of the national debt. 

The admonitions of the President are the voice of wisdom. ‘Take 
off the duties on the necessaries and comforts of life, and correct the 
abuses of the the tariff: adjust the whole revennes of the country on 
such imported manufactures and produce as compete wiih our own 
domestic labor: then will protection be confined to its legitumate ob- 
jects, the system of protecting duties will be identified with the revenue 
system of the country, and cannot be shaken. 

Most stucerely do we accord with the President in the sentiment, 
‘that our deliberations on this interesting subject should be uninflu- 
enced by those partisan conflicts that are incident to tree institutions.” 
“To make this great question, which unhappily so much divides and 


and excites the public mind, subservient to the short-sighted views of 


faction, must destrey all hope of settling it satisfactorily to the great 
body of the people, and for the general interest. {| cannot, therefore,” 
says he, ‘on takmg leave of the subject, too earnestly jor my own teel- 


ings or the common good, warn you against the blighting fluence of 


such a course.” 


It is not too much to say that, from faction has the tariff derived most 
of its bad features ; and it is faction only which endangers its good. [ts 
provisions have been arranged too little with regard to equality, justice, 
and the puble good, and too much with reference to effect on political 
elections; satisfactory to nobody, injurious to many, and to some, as 
they allege, fatal. Members of Congress, fearing they should not be 
able to obtain a tariff, at that time, did not think proper to vote against 
it, lest such an act might have a sinister mfluence on the election to the 
Presidency of a political favorite. Some, too, voted for it, believing 
that, in a season of more tranquillity, its errors would be corrected, and 
its Gefects supplied. Now, men dare not attempt to correct, or even ac- 
knowledge, imperfections and errors which they once condenned, lest 
they should impair its force as a political weapon. 

i+ this a safe basis en which to rest an essential branch of our ddmes- 
te policy, involving one or two hundred millions of dollars, ana the re- 
gular pursuits of many thousands of our citizens? Are these im- 
meuse interests to be cast upon the waves of party strife, and rise and 
sink with the success or defeat of a particular candidate for the Presi- 
dency’ Those who have an agency in producing a result so disas- 
trous, will have much to answer for to an injured people. ‘They at- 
tempt to put to hazard the whole protecting system, upon the doubtful 
result of au election. They destroy all ce:tanty in this branch of our 
domesuc policy, and fill those who have property embarked in manu- 
factures, with anxiety and glarm. Worse than the most desperate 
gamblers, they pui to stake, not their own money. but the property, the 
pursuits, the means of subsistence, of tens of thousands of their follow 
citizens. ‘They force men engaged in quiet occupations to embark in 
contesis of party strife, as a means of promoting their private mterests. 
They encourage, by theory and practice, a spirit of gaming in all the 
aliairs of somety, which will exhibit its deleterious effects, not on the 
broad theatre of the nation alone, but in States, towns, and corpora- 
tons; hazarding public and private interests in struggles to gratify per- 
sonal ambition. They destroy the efficiency of the tariff as a means 
of retalatug the selfish policy of foreign nations. Perceiving that our 
Groverument is actuated by no settled policy, and that its measures are 
adopted and rescinded with the alternate success of contending parties, 
istead of being brought to concession by the effect of our counteract- 
ing iegusiation upon their essential interests, they will await, and per- 
haps promote, a change of party, as a certain means of obtaining a 
change of policy. Our country will thus become powerless in its 
meaus of retakation, if not the scene of foreign intrigue and corruption. 
Finally, they destroy the respect of the people for the tariti, and lead 
them to consider it, not as a permanent and essential interest of the 
country, but merely as a weapon of party warfare, to be shivered and 
struck from the hand of a political opponent, or consigned to the fate 
which awaits its advocates in defeat. 

lt has too often been the fate of good measures, in a republic, to be 
seized on by aspuwing demagogues as a means of accomplishing their 
selfish purposes. Caring nothmg for the public interest, and regarding 
only thew sell-aggrandizemeut, by professions of extraordinary zeal 
they have been enabled to assume the station of leaders. ‘To maintain 
that position, and attain the prize of their ambition, they outstrip all the 
honest and prudent advocates of une policy, and push every. popular 
measure to excess. 
hypoerisy is discovered, they have sometimes been able to force them- 
selves mito the citadel of power. The suceessful examples of unprin- 
cipled ambition im other ages and countries, may, in our own, inspire a 
hope of snecess by the use of the same means, in men of like habit and 
fortune. 

Nothing can be so fatal to the trne and lasting interests of manufac- 
tures, or any other essential interest of our country, as the intemperate 
and hypocritical support of sueh men; and yet, in the progress of our 
history, these great mterests may justly dread their fatal friendships. 
Without indulging in any invidious anticipations, We may expect, that, 
as in other countnes, so in this, from amongst such men a leader may 
appear ; with eloquent hurangues and artful appeals, he may scatter 
delusions, and lead reason captive ; he may induce them to think, that a 
high tari on articles which we cannot, as well as those which we can. 
produce, and an uarelenting persecution of all who oppose it, constitute 
the true policy of the Republic; and that he alone, placed at the head of 


Government, Can give it practical effect. In his grasp after power, he 
may seiv@ Upon every measure that appeals to the personal interests 


and sectional feelings of men, and rally around him a party pledged to 
sustam, in its then condition, the tariff, or any other measure, though 
deemed oppressive by many, and imperfect by all. He may denounce 
prudence and moderation, in its support, as hostility to the system, and 
stigmatize as traitors those whom he and his partisans may have stadi- 
ously excited to violent opposition. He may denounce as hostility to 
the tarti, all opposition te himself, and endeavor to force the community 
to consider the fate of the protecting policy as identified with his own. 
When such a leader and such a party shall appear, it will be the duty 
of wisdom and patriotism, and the interest of all honest men, to resist 
their machinations. 

Do not ail manufacturers see what, in such a case, would be the 
probable result of identifying themselves and their great interests with 
the ever varying fortunes of , the intemperate zeal of faction, and 
the madness of ambition? Do they not see that they must lose the con- 
fidence and support of many honest citizens? In such an alliance, 
must not their interests fall with the faction to whose merciless care 


Borne oun the tide of political teeling, before their | 


Banner of the Constitution. 


eee es eee ae — 


meuts, their interests, their all, in the hands of political gamblers, as a 
stake ! 


| The history of the past, indeed, assures us, that the demagogue will | 
never be without his instruments. ‘These, too, for the benefit ef their | 


| patron, and hope of future favor at his hands, are ready to convert the 
deurest interests of their country into jootballs of party contention, and 
hazard the property and pursuits of their fellow-citizens in struggles for 

wer. but it is sincerely hoped they may never find their way into 
Congress. Here, let us hope, that all men will bring, and retain, an 
honest and a fearless heart to serve the public, and never so far forego 
their duty as to become the imstruments of us atubiion—to 
rally at bis watch-word, set at nought the reasonable complaints of any 
portion of our fellow-citizens, refuse to amend detective laws, cast the 
essential interests of their country on the waves of party, and sneer at 
the counsels of age, the admonitions of experience, and the expostula- 
Hons of patriousi. 

Bat if, unfortunately for the interests of the Republic, and for none 
more so than the interests of home industry, such a leader as we have 
alluded to, should, by the aid of such partisans in Congress, be placed 
in the Presidential chair, what may the couvtry expect! It may ex- 
vecl every corruption to be nourished, and every abuse to be cherished. 

t may expect a defective tarifi to be made worse. Pledged, as he may 
be, to maintain it es i is, the country may expect protection to be re- 
used to any interest to which our growth and improvement may require 
it should be extended. Instead of protection, it may expect taxation. 
It may expect its exactions to be increased by coun millions, and 
the moneys to be expended in rewarding followers, purchasing friends, 
ST dependents, and in etforts to buy over States and neighbor- 

oods, by special favors, to the support of his re-election, or the election 
of a designated successor. It may expect, in the end, that bere, as in 
vther countries where ambition rules, taxation will be made to reach 
every article of food and clothing, lands, houses, fuel, hearths, the light 
of Heaven itself. 

In return for these miseries, it may expect splendid projects and mag- 
nificent structures, honored and adorned by the gilded equipages of the 
rich, with the State Governments annitulated, property concentrated in 
the hands of a few, and the great mass of the people oppressed, poor, 
starving, desperate, and rebellious. 

These mischiets may be attempted, but we fear no such disastrous 
results. ‘Tv save the tariff from all risks, is our earnest desire. ‘This, 
we are convinced, can only be done by rescuing ut from the custody of 
demagogues and partisans, correcting Its errors, amending its imperfec- 
tions, and appealing to the good sense and justice of the community, to 
give it a generous support. But if the prudent counsels of the Chief 
who has saved kis country in war, and 1s honestly seeking to promote 
her interests and preserve her institutions in peace, are to be unheeded 
or derided, and if there are men who are determined not to correct any 
of the admitted errors of the tariff, to tax unnecessarily high the neces- 
saries and comforts of life, and make it a party question, with them rests 
the responsibility, and on their heads be the consequences. With our 
venerable President, we will straggle to maintain all that is valuable in 
the present tariff of protection, and extend its benefits. But, should the 
manufacturers and working men find themselves overwhelmed and 
ruined by a reaction of public opinion, which shall sweep away, as well 
all that is good as ail that is bad, im the protecting system, they will t- 
quire who it was, that, by pertinaciously adhering to acknowledged er- 
ror, defending admitted impertections, insisting on unnecessary exac- 
tions, and hazarding all in a struggle for power, brought upon them 
irretrievable ruin? The counsels of age and experience will then be 
received with other feeling than derision ; and the nostrums of quack 
politicians, too prejudiced to listen to truth, or too factious to regard it, 
will be remembered only with abhorrence. 

We cannot better conclude, than by repeating the warnings of the 
Chief Magistrate. 

That our deliberations on this interesting subject should be unin- 
fluenced by those partisan conflicts that are incident to free instrtations, 
is the fervent wish of my heart. To make this great question, which, 
unhappily, so much divides and excites the public mind, subservient to 
the short-sighted views of faction, must destroy all hope of settling it 
satisfactorily to the great body of the people, and for the general in- 
terest. I canno*, therefore, on taking leave of the subject, too earnestly 
for my own feelings or the common good, warn you against the blight- 
ing consequences of such a course.” 

— 
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Tuursnay, Jayvary 27, 183]. 
SENATE.—Teriff—Duties on Iron.—The Vice Present pre- 
sented the memorial of the Mechanics of the City and County of Phil- 
adelphia, employed in various branches of the manufacture of Iron, 
complaining of the unequal operation of the existing tariff of duties on 
iunported iron, and praying for a modification thereof. 

Mr. Hayne rose and addressed a few observations to the Chair. He 
| had had an opportunity of reading the memorial, and it appeared to him 
| to embrace a broad and general view ef the subject. The meimorialists, 
| he understood, werc respectable blacksmiths in Philadelphia—posses 
| ing a knowledge of the manner in which the duties, as they now stood, 
| operate on their trade, and they exhibited the matter in a new light, to 
which they had hitherto been unaccustomed. As the memorial was 

long, he would not at present call for its being read, but content himself 
with moving that it be printed for the use of the Senate, and be referred 
jwa Select Committee. 
n amendment was proposed, that it be referred to the Committee 
on Manefactures, which, on a division, was lost; and a ballot being 
taken, it was referred to a Select Committee of five, consisting of Mr. 
| Hayxe. Mr. Dickerson, Mr. Kune, Mr. Bev, and Mr. Tycer. 

Mr. Burnet submitted the following resolution : 

Resolved, That the Committee on Commerce be instructed to inquire 
into the expediency of making an appropriation to repay the expense 
of examining the mouth of the Sandusky river, in the State of Ohio, 
with a view to the improvement of the navigation thereof. 

Judge Peck.—The Court of Impeachment again sat at 12 o’clock. 

Mr. Storrs proceeded in continuation. 








HOUSE.—Transportation of Merchandise.—My. Camprecenc, from 
the Committee on Commerce, reported the bill from the Senate to au- 
thorize the transportation of merchandise by land or by water, with 
the benefit of debenture, without amendment, and it was ordered to be 
read a third time to-morrow. ; 

Monongahela Bridge C —Mr. Lercuer, from the Committee 
on Internal lmprovements, reported a bill to authorize a subscription of 
stock to the Monongahela Bridge Company, at Brownville, Pennsyl- 
vania, which was read a first and second tune, committed, and made the 
order of the day for to-morrow. 

oad in Arkansas.—Mr. Lercurr, from the same Committee, re- 
ported a bill authorizing the construction of a road from String’s on the 
St. Francis river, in Arkansas Territory, to Batesville. in said Territory, 
which was read a first and second time, and committed to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole on the state of the Union. 

Wabash and Erie Canal.—Mr. Letcxer, from the same Committee, 
reported a bill supplementary to an act entitled ‘‘ An Act to grant a cer- 
tain quantity of Jand to the State of Indiana, for the purpose of aiding 
said Beate im opening a Canal to connect the waters ef the Wabash 
river with those of Lake Erie,”” which was read a first and second time, 
committed, and made the order of the day for to-morrow. 

I .—The Honse then reiived itself into Committee of 
Whole on the state of the Union. And proceeded to the Senate to at- 
tend the trial of Judge Peck. 


Fripay, Jayuary 28, 1831. 





SENATE.—Mr. Norue presented the following memorial and joint 
; resolution of the General Assembly of Indiana. 





A memorial praying that a section of the public lands may be grant- 
ed to each county im that State for the support of Asylams for the re 
ception of paupers. 

A joint resolution in favor of an appropriation of the public lands 
to aid in the improvement of the State road from Madison to Indiana- 
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lis. 
PM The bill‘to amend the act for the appropriation of publie lands for the 
cultivation of the Vine and Olive, was read a third ume, and passed. 

Copy Rights.--The bill to amend the several acts respecting copy 
rights was taken up and read, and ordered to be engrossed for a third 
reading. 

The trial of Judge Peck was continued. 

Mr. Bucuaxay commenced his reply to the defeuce made by the 
Respondent's Counsel. 


HOUSE.—Roads and Surreys.—Mr. V exvvancx, from the Committee 
on Ways and Means, reported a bill making appropriations for carrying 
on certain roads and works of Internal Improvement, and providing for 
surveys, which was read twice, and committed to the Committee of the 
Whole on the state of the Union. 

Surplus Funds.—Mr. Pox, from the Select Committee, appointe: 
on that part of the President's Message which relates to the distribution 
of the surplus funds, which may at any time remain in the Treasury, 
after the national debt shall have been paid, among the several States, 
in the proportion to the number of their Representatives, to be applied 
by them to objects of Internal Improvement, made a report, which was 
laid on the table. 

A motion was made to print 2000 additional copies of the Report, 
which motion was laid on the table. 

Judges.—Mr. Lecompte offered the following resolution: 

Resolved, That the Committee on the Judiciary be instructed to en- 
quire into the expediency of amending the Constigution of the United 
States, so that the Judges of the Supreme Court, and of the Inferior 
Courts, shall hold their respective oflices for a limited term of years. 

The consideration of this resolution was, demanded, and the Ayes 
and Noes were ordered on the question—** Will the House now con- 
sider the resolution !”’—which was decided in the negative—Yeas 60, 
Nays 116. 

So the House refused to consider the resolution: 

Impeachment.—The House then resolved itself into Committee of 
the Whole on the state of the Union, and proceeded to the Senate to 
attend the trial of Judge Peck. 





Saturpay, Jasvany 29, 1831. 

SENATE.—The Caarr communicated a memorial, from citizens 
in Philadelphia, praying a reduction of duties on imported iron. It 
was referred to the Special Committee appointed on thé 27th instant, 
to report on the memorial prese:ted on that day, of a similar deserip- 
tion from mechanics and others in Philadelphia. 

The Carr also communicated a memorial from certain citizens of 
New Jersey, praying a law to be enacted for a drawback on duties 
paid on irom, raw materials, (inclading hemp for cordage, &c.) and 
other articles used in the building and out@ting of ships. 

Mr. Hayne thought the memorial embraced the interests of our com- 
merece: and he would therefore move, that it be referred to the Com- 
mittee on Commerce, to report, by bill or otherwise, on its prayer. 

Mr. Dickerson was A eguian that althonch eur commerce was 
prospectively included in it, that the articles enumerated were principal 
items of our manufactures, and its proper course would be to Com- 
mittee on Manufactures. 

Mr. Breyton and Mr. Kive each expressed his opinion, that the for- 
mer Committee was the appropriate one. 

Mr. Foor did not think that its consideration was compatible with the 
duties allotted to the Committee on Commerce to perform,but rather,as it 
contemplated a change in our financial system, by reductng it in that 
respect, that it more properly came within the objects of the Committee 
on Finance. 

Mr. Woopsury was opposed to this view of the subject, and instanc- 
ed memorials and resolutions of a similar nature, that bore on our finan- 
cial system, but which had been sent to the Committee on Commerce. 
Among others, those that related to drawbacks on imported iron had 
not been sent to the Finance Committee, and those which respected the 
reduction of duty on salt, thongh their tendency went to interfere with 
matters of finance, still, as they originated with the agriculturists, 
had been sent to the Agricultural Committee, as had, m like manner, 
those which related to a reduction of duty on Indian blankets, although 
it might be said they belonged to a branch of mannfactures, had been 
referred to the Committee on Indian Affairs, because, in that object 
they had originated. So it might be said of the memorial now before 
the Senate; its objects embraced our commerce, throngh the improve- 
ment of our shippmg. It was not for him, as belonging to the Commit- 
tee on Commerce, to be desirous of adding to the labor of that Com- 
mittee, but be though’, nevertheless, that it was its proper course. ° 

Mr. Hayne said it was plain, that this application related solel< to 
the shipping interests; and why the Senator from New Jersey, (Mr. 
Dickerson,) should wish it put within the grasp of the Committee on 
Manufactures, of which he was the Chairman, he (Mr. H.) coald dis- 
cover no reason, unless, knowing the feeli of that Committee on 
such subjects, it was for the + samt of its being there crushed, If it 
should so happen, that that Committee should get it within their , 
had he not a nght to assume, from numerous instances that had already 
occurred. that its fate would be to be sent to the tomb of all the Capu- 
lets? There was no chance that the prayer of the memorialists would 
have the least success, for it was evident the report from that Commit. 
tee would be against it. For what other purpose did the gentleman 
ask the memorial to be referred to them—to a Committee in which it 
was known a prejudice existed against sich measures? The gentle- 
man’s own views were too wel] known on the sabject of iron mines, to 
mistake what his opinton would be relative to it. Was it right that the 
memorial should not be cherished—that the petitioners should not be 
listened to? And what would be the feelings of that State, when they 
knew that such would be the treatment they would receive when they 
come here as petitioners? Such would be the feeling, if their prayer 
were refused by the Committee on Manufactures; but the contrary 
would be the case, did a Committee, which was known not to be biassed 
against the object, even report against the prayer; they would sit them 
down content, under the impression that they had had a fair hearing. 
If the commerce of the country were to have no other protection than 
that which some of those honorable gentlemen would afford it, he would, 
for his part, say, God save the ecommerce of the country. 

Mr. Dickerson replied, that he had yet to learn, that a Committee 
could decide the fate of any subject referred to them. They most re- 
port—that report would be considered by the Senate, and the Senate 
would, or would not, adopt the recommendation in that report, as its 
justice deserved. And, as regarded the present memorial, he firmly be- 
lieved that it would meet with as fair and deliberate consideration from 
the Committee on Manufactures, as from the Committee to whose care 
the gentleman would refer it. If it were denied that the majority of 
the articles on which it was wished to have a drawback of duty. did 
not come under the head of manufactures, he could see no use what- 
ever, in there being a Committee on Manafactures, if its duties could 
be assumed by any other Committee. For himself, he had no ambi- 
tion of taking charge of the measure; and, as to want of delicacy in 
seeking to have it referred to the committee to which he really believed 
it belonged, he did not think there was any room for remark—it was 
only necessary, on that head, to look back to the gentlemen who differed 
from him, for precedents. He well recollected the time when there 
was some delicacy in such mattters, but that was some years ago—it had 
all passed by; and though he thanked the gentleman for the advice 
which the hint held out, he must be excused if he declined to follow it, 
and still oppose the memorial being sent to a committee to which it did 
not properly belong. 

Mr. rNTon said, he had, on one occasion before, and with effect, re- 








ferred to that rule for conducting their proceedings, which forbid any 
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measure being sent to a Committee, which was adverse to it. Mr 


Henron read the rules forbidding the practice, and likening it to the 
committing a child for nourighment to a nurse who had a hatred to it; 
and then contended, that the sending of the memorial in question to the 
Committee on Manufactures, =a be the committing of it to the care 
of a bad foster-mother. 

After a few remarks from Mr. Sirsene and Mr. Ksicut, 

Mr. Wessrter said, as we understood him, that he agreed so far with 
his colleague, (Mr. Siseee) in thinking, that the Committee on Com- 
merce would be the most appropriate one to refer the memorial to, but 
he must think there was something more in the strong objection to its | 
reference to the Committee on Manufactures, than appeared at first | 
view. ‘The memorial appeared to be @ printed circular—as if intended | 
fur circulation, and it came, besides, from a State not prominent im the | 
shipping line, and one which was friendly to internal improvements ; | 
he would, therefure, hesitate, as he was resolved not to vote trom party | 
feelings, or party motives. And, as it was his ee to draw his con- 
clusion from facts alone, he would move, from the hour of impeachment | 
being at hand, that the memorial be laid on the table. 

The motion was adopted. 

Impeachment.—On motion of Mr. Foor, the Court of Impeachment 
resumed its situung. 

Mr. Bucuanas closed his summing up, in a speech which occupied 
the Court till near 5 o’clock ; and, with it, the case was rested on both 
sides. 





HOUSE.—Judiciarn Act.—The House resumed the consideration 
of the bill reported by Mr. W. R. Davis, from the majority of the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary, to repeal the 25th section of the Judiciary Bill 
of 1729. 

The question being on the motion of postponement, 

Mr. Crawrorn demanded the previous question, which was second- 
ed by a majority of the Members present. Ayes, 51; Noes, 69. 

The House then ordered the main question: viz: That the bill be re- 
jected, be now put. Ayes, 75; noes, br. 

Mr. Strron@ asked for the Ayes and Noes on the questionof rejection 
—which were ordered. 

Mr. Crawrorp moved a call of the Honse—which was ordered. 

After the call had proceeded to a certain extent, it was, on motion of | 
Mr. Dwieur, suspended. 

The question was then taken, and decided in the affirmative. 

YEAS—Messrs. Anderson, Armstrong, Arnold, Bailey, Barber, Bar- 
bour, Barringer, Bartley, Bates, Bavior, Beekman, John Biair, Bockee, 
Boon, Borst, Broadhead, Brown, Bachauan, Burges, Butman, Cahoon, 
Chilton, Clark, Condict, Cooper, Coulter, Cowles, Craig, Crane, Craw- 
ford, Crockett, Creighton, Crocheron, Crowninshield, J. Davis, Deber- 
ry, Denny, De Witt, Dickinson, Doddridge, Dorsey, Drayton, Dwight, 
Eager, Earll, Ellsworth, George Evans, Joshua Fvans, Fdw’d Everett, 
Findlay, Finch, Forward, Fry, Gilmore, Gorbam, Green, Grennell, 
Gurley, Halsey, Hempinil, Hodges, Holland, Hotfinan, Howard, Hub- 
bard, Hughes, Hunt, Huntington. Lhrie, lngerso!l, [rwin, Irvin, Johns, 
Cave Johnson, Kendall, Kennon, Kincaid, Perkins King, Adam King, 
Leavitt, Leiper, Lent, Letcher, Magee, Mallary, Martindale, Lewis 
Maxwell, MeCreery, McDuffie, McIntire, Mercer, Miller, Mitchell, 
Monell, Muhlenburg, Norton, Pearce, Pierson, Powers, Reed, Rich- 
ardson, Rose, Russell, Sanford, Scot, W. B. Shepard, A. H. Shep- 
perd, Shields, Sill, Speight, A. Spencer, R. Spencer, Sprigg, Standifer, 
Sterigere, Hy. R. Storrs, Wm. L. Storrs, Strong, Sutherland, Swann, 
Swift, Taylor, ‘Test, J. Thomson, Vance, Varnum, Verplunck, Vinten, 
Washington, Weeks, Whittlesey, C. P. White, E. D. White, Williams, 
Wilson, Wingate, Young—1337. 

NAYS—Messrs. Alexander, Allen, Alston, Angel, Barnwell, Bell, 
James Blair, Bouldin, Cambreleng, Campbell, Chandler, Claiborne, 
Clay, Coleman, Conner, Daniel, Davenport, W. R. Davis, Desha, 
Draper, Foster, Gaither, Gordon, Hali, Harvey, Haynes, Hinds, Jarvis, 
Rie’d M. Johnson, Lamar, Lecompte, Lewis, Loyal, Lampkin, Lyon, 
Martin, Thomas Maxwell, McCoy, Nackolis, Overton, Patton, Pettis, 
Polx, Potter, Roane, Wiley Thompson, Trezvaat, Tucker, Wickliffe, 
Wilde, Yanceey—5}. 

So the House determined to reject the bill. 

Duty on Sugar.—The House then resumed the consideration of the 
fullowmg resolution, offered by Mr. Hayves: 

Resolred, ‘That the Committee of Ways and Means be instructed to 
wxjuire into the expediency of reducing the duty on Brown Sugar im- 
ported into the United States from foreign countries. 

Mr. Wurre, of Louisiana, then addressed the House, and moved its 
further postponement until next Wednesday, in the hope that it might 
then be taken up and prosecuted to a termination. 

The motion to postpone was agreed to. 

The Honse then resolved itself into Committee of the Whole on the 
state of the Union, and proceeded to the Senate, to attend the trial of 
Judge Peck. 

After remaining there some hours, the Committee returned, and rose, 
and reported progress. 





Mownnay, January 31, 1831. 


SENATE.—Mr. Sarrn, of Maryland, presented a memorial from 
the General Assembly of Maryland, praying an appropriation by Con- 
gress, fur the unprovement of the harbor of betes 1 by removing ob- 
structions at its entrance. It was referred to the Committee on Com- 
merce. 

Mr. Barxarp presented a memorial from merchants in Philadelphia, 
and from certain inhabitants of Delaware county, praying for the im- 
provement of the navigation of Back Creek. It was laid on the table, a 
bill for that purpose being already in progress. 

Mr. Rostysow presented, from the Legislature of Mlinvis, a memo- 
rial for an appropriation towards unproving the navigation of the Wa- 
bash river; and 

A meniorial for aid in erecting a Hospital for the use of disabled sea- 
men, at the confluence the Mississippi and Ohio rivers. 

Mr. Bursyet submitted the following resolution : 

Resolved, That the Committee on Commerce be instructed to in- 
quire into the expediency of making an appropriation for the purpose 
of crocs a light¢ouse at Port Clinton, on Lake Erie, im the State of 
Ohio. * 

Cumberland Road.—The bil! for the contimation of the Camberland 
Road through the States of Ohio, Indiana, and Illinois, was taken u 
fgra second reading. After a few explanatory remarks from Mr. Hen- 
DRICKS, in answer to a question of Mr. Haywe, relative to the special 
fund in those States for reimbursing the Government, it was passed to 
u third reading, and ordered to be engrossed, 

Mr. Kane moved that his colleague (Mr. Rosixsoy) should he excus- 
ed from voting on Judge Peck’s Impeachment, net having been present 
when the trial commenced. to. 

Mr. Bextos moved that his name should be entered on the Journal 
as being excused from voting, in like manner, on the [wpeachmeat. It 
was ordered accordingly. 

Tinpeachment..., Acquittal ef Judge Peck.—The hour of twelve having 
now arrived, the Court of Impeachment was organized, and proclama- 
tion made by the Marshal, in the usual form. 

Mr. Tazewe tt rose and offered the following resolution : 

Resolved, That this Court will now proceed to pronounce judgment 
in the cuse of James H. Peck, Judge of the District Court for the Dis- 
trict of Missouri. 

The resolututon was unanimously agreed to ; and, the roll of the Se- 
nators’ names having been called over, and tife Articles of Impeachment 
read, by the Secretary of the Senate— 

The Vice Present rose, and thus addressed the Court: Senators, 
you have heard the Articles of Impeachment, by the House of Repre- 
sentatives, read,and you have nderd the evidence and arguments which 


The Vicr. Presipeyt proceeded to go through the roll alphabetically, 
in this manwer : 

Senator BakNAkp, what say you—is the Respondent, James H. Peck, 
Judge of the District Court of the United Siates for the District of Mis- 
souri, Guilty of high misdemeanors in office, as exhibited im the Articles 


prevent further waste of time, he moved the previous question ; which 
was seconded—A ves Us, Noes 66. 
Mr. Fosrer asked tor the Ayes and Noes on the previous question, 


and they were ordered. 


The question was then put, “Shall the main question be now put?” 


of limpeachment aguinst him, by the House of Kepresentatives—or is | and decided m the aflirmatuve—Ayes 104, Noes o4. 


he Not Guilty ! 

Mr. Barward said “‘Guilty;” as did, in like manner, Messrs. Brown, 
Clayton, Dickerson, Dudiey, Ellis, Forsyth, Hayne, Iredell, Kane, King, 
Livmgston, McKinley, Pomdexter, Robbuas, Sanford, Smith of Mary- 
land, Smith of South Carolina, Troup, Tyler, Woodbury—21. 

The fuilowing Senators answered * Not Guilty :” 

Messrs. Barton, Bell, Burnet, Chase, Foot, Frelinghuysen, Grundy, 
Hendricks, Holmes, Johnston, Knight, Marks. Naudain, Noble, Rug- 


The Ayes and Noes were then, on the call of Mr. Davenport. or. 


dered on the adoption of the resolution. 


The question was then taken on the adoption of the resolution, and 


decided im the afhirmative—Aves 108, Noes 79. 


On motion of Mr. W wirrLesey, it was 
Kesvived, ‘That the Couunuttee of Commerce be instructed to inquire 


inte the expediency of consuucting a piet-lead to the p. at Cunning- 
bham’s Cradle. and beacou-lights at the harbors constructed eu Lake 


gies, Seymour, Silsbee, Sprague, Tazeweii, Webster, Willey, White, | Erie, in the State of Olio ; and into the expediency of surveying the 


om 2?) 

The Vice Presipent then said: It is now the duty of the Chair to 
announce the decision of the Court. ‘Twenty-one Senators have pro- 
nounced the Respondent Gruilty—twenty-two, Not Guilty : two-thirds 
of the whole are required to convict. 1 now, therefore, pronounce that 
the Respondent, James H. Peck, stands acquitted, by this Court, im the 
Impeachments preferred against hum by the House of Representatives. 

‘The Marshall then made proclamation, and the Court was adjourned 
sine die 

The Senate resumed—sat for some time in Executive business—and 
then adjourned unul to-morrow. 

HOUSE.—Alerandria Canal.—Mr. Mercer, from the Committee 
on Roads and Canals, reported a bill authorzing a subscription of the 
Stock of the Alexandria Canal Company ; which was read twice. 

Mr. Mercer moved to commit the bill tw the Committee of the W hole 
on the state of the Union, and to print it, together with the report. 

Mr. Porrer moved to lay the bill on the table. 

Mr. Mercer asked for the reading of the report; which, bemg ob- 
jected to, the question was taken on the mnotiwn w read, and decided i: 
the attirmative—Ayes 70, Noes 63. 

Mr. Porrer withdrew his motion. 

Mr. Hayxes moved to lay the bill on the table ; but imstantly with- 
drew his motion. 

The bill was then committed to the Committee of the Whole on the 
state of the Union, and ordered, with the report, to be printed. | 
On motion of Mr. Sit., it was 
Resolved, That the Counnittee on Internal Improvements be instruct- | 
ed to inquire into the expediency of making an appropriation for the un- 
provement of the navigation of the Alleghany river. | 

Judge Peck.—The House then resolved itself into a Committee of the | 
Whole on the state of the Union, and proceeded to the Senate, to attend | 
the trial ef Judge Peck. 

After remaining there some hours, the Committee returned, and rose, 
and reported progress. 
The Committee of the Whole having returned, the Chairman re- | 
ported, that the High Court of Lmapeachment had decided, by a vote of | 
22.» 21, that the charges against Judge Peck had uot been sustained. 
fiiinois and Michigan Canal.—The House then took up the conside- 
ration of the motion made by Mr. Vintos, on the 6th of January, to re- 
consider the vote by which a bill autherizing a change in the disposal of 
a grant of land ior the Illinois and Michigan Canal, was rejected. 

The Aves and Noes were demanded, and ordered, on this motion. 

Mr. Irvin, of Ohio, moved to lay the motion to re-consider on the ta- 
ble ; which motion was rejected. 

‘The question was then taken on the motion to re-consider, and de- 
cided in the negative—Ayes &2, Noes 109. 














Torsvay, Fesrvuary }, 1831, 

SENATE.—Mr. Nogve presented a joint memorial of the General 
Assembly of Indiana, relative to an appropriation from Congress to- | 
wards iinproving the navigation of the AVabash river; also a jomt reso- 
lution from the same Legislature, relative to a grant of a portion of the 
public lands in that State, for the making of a road from Fert Guines to 
the Horse Shoe Bend. 

Mr. Heyoricxs presented a joint resolution and memorial from the 


mouths of Chagrin river—and that the reportof the Secretary of War, 
and of the Secretary of the Treasury, referred at the last session of Con- 
gress, be again referred to said Committee. ™ 
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JOURNAL OF TIiE FEDERAL CONVENTION, 


[ Continued from page 76. } 


Wepwespay, Juxe 29, 1787. 
The Honorable William Blount, E=q., a Deputy frem the State of 
North Carolina, attended and took his seat. 
The following credentials were then produced and read. [See Ap- 
pendix. | 
It wax moved by Mr. Ellsworth, seconded by Mr. Gorham, to amend 


the first resolution reported from the Committee of the VV hele House, 


so as to read as follows, namely : 

“ Resolred, ‘That the Government of the United States ought to con- 
sist of a supreme Legislative, Judiciary, and Lxecutive.” 

On the question tw agree to the ainendment—It passed unanimously 
in the aifirmative. 

It was anoved by Mr. Lansing, seconded by Mr. Sherman, to post- 
pone the consideration of the second resolution reported from the Com- 
mittee, in order to take up the following, namely : 

“ Resolved, That the powers of legislation be vested in the United 
States in Congress.” 

And, on the question to postpone—It passed in the negative. 

Yeas—Connecticut, New York, New Jersey, Delaware—4. 

Nays — Massachusetts, Penusyls ana, Virginia, North Carclina, South 
Carolina, Georgia—©. 

Divided—M aryland—1] ‘ 

It was moved and seconded to adjourn—Which passed im the nega- 
tive. 

Yeas—New York, New Jersey, Delaware, Maryland—4. 

Nays—Massachusetts, Connecticut, Pennsylvania, Virginia, North 
Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia—7. a 

On motion of the Deputies of Le State of Delaware. the determina- 
tion of the House, ou the second resolution reported from the Commit- 
tee, was postponed util to-morrow. 

And then the House adjourned till to-morrow at 11 o'clock, A. M. 

Tuvrsoay, June 21, 1787. 

The Honorable Jonathan Dayton, Esq., a Deputy of the State of New 
Jersey, aliended and took his seat. 

The following credentials were produced and read. [See App. ]} 

It was moved and seconded to agree to the second resolution report- 
ed from the Committee, namely : 

“« Resolved, That the Legislature consist of two branches,”—Which 
passed in the affirmative. 

Yeas— Massachusetts, Connecticut, Pennsylvania, Virginia, North 
Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia—7. 

Nays—New York, New Jersey, Delaware—3. 

Divuicd—Maryland—t. 

It was moved by General C. C. Pinckney, and seconded, to amend 
the first clause of ihe third resolution reported from the Committee, so 
as to reagt, 

‘* Resolced, That the members of the first branch of the Legislature 





Legislature of Indiana, relative te a survey, by Goverument, of the 
mouth of the river Des Chennns, with a view to improve its naviganon ; 
and for the removal of obstructions m the Ohio nver. 

Mr. Woopstry, from the Committee on Commerce, te whom was 


draft on articles subject to daty by weight, reported agamst any change 
being necessary for the present, and the committee was discharged from 
its consideration. 


amendment, the bill making an apprepriatiion towards the improvement | 
of the navigation of the Manongahela and Alegany mvers; and the 
bill relative to vessels employed in the whale fishery. 


then taken up fer consideration: 
Resolred, 


Federal 
each Member of the Senate. 


reading. 
The following bill was then read a third time, and passe 
The bili for the continuation of the Cumberland read 
of Ohio, Indiana, and [lis >is. 


d: 
in the States 


HOUSF.— Distribution of the Surplus Funds—The House took up 
the motion to print 6090 copies of the Report of the Committee on the 
distribution of the surplus funds. 

Mr. Evans, 0: Maine, rose to embrace this opportunity of delivering 
his dissént, as a member of the committee, from the matter of the report. 
He spoke at some length, and with much force, in defence of his own 
course. 

Mr. Jarvis made some remarks in reply. 

Mr. Crate followed, when the discussion was arrested by the expira- 
tion of. the hour. 

Poor of Georgetown.—A communication from the Mayor of George- 
town, was laid before the House by the Speaker, on the subject of the 
suffering poor of Georgetown, which was read. 

Mr. Wasutncton moved the following resolution: 

Resotred, That the Clerk of the House of Representatives is hereby 
authorized and directed to cause 30 cords of wood to be delivered to the 
order of the Mayor of Georgetown, for the use of the snifering poor of 
that town. 
| Mr. Pox opposed the resolution. He was against the practice 

which he perceived to be about to come into adoption by the House. 
He maintained that Congress had no more power to Vote away money 
to the poor of the District of Columbia, than for the poor of any remote 
State of the Union. If we are to lavish away the money of the public 
treasury, for persons and purposes within thts District, any one might 

ut ina claim,on coming and settling down within the ten miles square. 
t was not the object of the thirty cords of wood which provoked his 
yee but he was op to such a mis-appropriation of the time 
of Congress and the money of the country. om 

Mr. Bratr, of South Carolina, took similar ground, and contended 
that the House had not the cunstitutiona) powerto give away the public 
property ; and concluded by moving to strike out all after.the words 
“ Resolved, That,”’ and insert the followiag words: ‘‘ The Sergeant-at- 
Arms be required to deduet from the compensation of the Members of 
this House one day's pay, and deliver said sum.to the Mayor of Creorge- 
townl, to be applied to the purehiase of fuel, for the paupers of that town 













were submitted on both sides—each will now rise from his seat when 


ealled on, and pronounce distinctly his judgment, whether the Respon- 


dent be guilty or not guilty. 
After a short panse— 





—Provided, nevertheless, that such deduction shall be made from the 
compensation of snch Members only as vote in faver of this resolution.” 
Mr. Storrs defended the right of Congress to grant aid of this kind, 


as Congress is the only legislature for the District of Columbia. To 





referred the resolutions adopted on the 6th ulume, on¢ghe allowance for | 


Mr. Woopnvry, also from the same committee, reported, without | 5 


hat the Secretary of the Senate be directed to procure | 
fifty copies of the Debates of the Convention on the adoption of the | 
Conrtitution, in 1787, one copy of which to be delivered to | 


The resolution was then read a second time, and ordered to a third | 


ought to be appoisted in such, manner as the Legislature of each State 
shall direct.” 


| Un the question to agree to the amendment—lIt passed im the nega- 
| tive 


Yeas—Connecticut, New Jersey, Delaware, South Carolina—4. 
Nays— Massachusetts, New York, Pennsylvania, Virginia, North Ca- 


roling, Georgia—6. 


Divcided—Maryland—1. 

It was then moved and seconded to agree to the first clause of the 
urd resolution as reported from the Committee, namely : 

* Resolved, "That the members of the first branch of the Legislature 


| ought to be elected by the people of the several States,”"—W hich pass- 


/ ,ed im the affirmative. 
The following resolution, submitted yesterday by Mr. Jousstos, was | z , 


Yeas—Massachusetts, Connecticut, New York, Pennsylvania, Dela- 
ware, Virginia, North Carolina, South Carohna, Georgia—¥. 

Nay—New Jersey—1. 

Divided —Maryian t—}. 

It was moved and seconded to erase the word “three” from the se- 
_cond clause of the third resolution reported from the Commuttee—W hich 
| passed in the affirmative. 

Veas—Massachnsetts, Connecticut, Pennsylvania, Virginia, North 
Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia—7. 

Nays—New York, Delaware, Maryland—3. 

lirided—New Jersey—}. 

It was moved and seconded to insert the word “two” ia the second 
clause of the third resolution reported from the Committee—W hich 
passed ananihmously in the affirmative. , 

And then the House adjourned till to-morrow, at 11 o’clock, A.M. 





Woor.—The number of woollen mannfactories in this State, it will 
be seen by the ‘Table is 296—exchusive of a large namber employed im 
enstom work. It is ditfienlt to ascertain the quantity of wool manu- 
factured at these estxblislLments, but averaging the amount of goods 
made at each at $15,000, the total value of woollens manufactured 
cunually in this State, exclusive of those made in families is, over 
 $3,000,000.— Besion Courter. 


WAW WAYICGAL BOOKS. 


Just published, and for sale by 

J. GRIGG, No.9. North Fourth Street, PHILADELPHIA, 

EBERLEE’S PRACTICE OF MEDICLNE; 2 vols. Svo. This is 
considered to be one of the most valuable practical works ever issued 
from the American Press. 

EBERLEE’S THERAPEUTICS; 3d Edition mqreved. 

COOPER'S FIRST LINES OF THE PRACTICE OF SUR- 
GERY ; 3d American, from the fifth Londen Edition, with additional 
Notes; by Dr. M-Clellan. 

pao Pt TREATISE ON THE BONES AND JOINTS; in 1 
vel. 8vo. 3 

VELPEAU’S Elementary Treatise on the Art of MIDWIFERY ; in 
1 vol.; (very valuable. ) , 

GROSS’S MANUAL OF GENERAL ANATOMY; 1 vol. 8yo, 

« OBSTETRICS ; 12mo. bs 
‘TAVERNIFR’S MANUAL OF OPERATIVE SURGERY; &vo. 
| RUSH ON THE MIND: im 1 vel &vo. 

'PHARMACOPIA OF THE UNITED STATES ; A new Edition 
; of this work. Enquire for the Philadelphia Edition. 

BICHAT ON PATHOLOGY ; 1 vol. Sve. 

HUFELAND ON SCROFULOUS DLSBASES. : 
“TURNER'S ELEMENTS OF CHEMISTRY; 3d Edition, 12me 
' Feb, 9—3t P 
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ON Dilek RELATIVE VALUE OF GOLD AND 
SiLVER. 


From the National Gazette, of January 11, 123 


MONLY AND BANKS. 

The article on. “ Banks and Currency,” in the last number of the 
American 4uarterly, is wortay of its reputed author. | have never 
read a piece of didactic w nung with greater promt vi paeasure, and it is 
perhaps not*® mg too much, to aver, thal it coniaims more just Wieory, 
combined w*_ a greater mass of authentic facis, Lian have ever belere 
been exiibited on the same subjects. Anudst the crude theories which 
have been given to the public on Money and Banks, it is truly retresh- 
ing to meet with so much sound reasoning on these interesting topics, 
s) perspicuously expressed. Presenting, as this articie does, views at 
once new, lucid, and profound, it well deserves to be studied both by 
those who create banks in our couutry, and those who aduuuisier them. 
But Ltook up my pen, not to write a needless pawegyric on this mas- 
terly performance, but fur a very different purpose. 

Among the numerous propositions of the writer, (ux tof which have 
my unqualitied assent,) there are some two or three ia which he has 
failed to produce conviction to my mind, and which | am. theretore, 
about to mention. [ do so with some hesitation, arising from my high 
respect for the author, and the imherent difficulty of the subject; but 
further inquiry may have the effect of either confinning or dispelling 
my doubts with the public—and there is no one who will more readily 
excuse me for teed 100 a discussion, by which truth may be elicited, 
than he whose opinions are called in question. ‘The contreverted points 
wil now be noticed. 

First. "That it will be better for the United States to continue their po- 
licy of making both gold and silver legal standards of value, than to al- 
ter it, by making silver the sole standard. The reviewer regards the 
objections made by almost every writer on the subject of Comm, siuce the 
days of Locke, as mere shadows, founded en no practical anconven- 
ence ; and he imputes the present scarcity of gold m the United States 
to the operation of the lew—not in fixing the relative value of the two 
metals, but in not fiximg it rightly. 

The writer of these remarks, has been one of those who preferred a 
single standard, less because of its simplicity, or its accordance with ab- 
stract theory, than because he thought it the best means of securing to 
the country, permanently, an adequate supply of both metals, so that 
e\ery one might use that currency which best suited his convenience. 
He thought, the: if we had but one legal tender, the United States 
would neither have experienced the present scareity of gold, nor the 
comparative scarcity of silver, which prevailed for meny years after the 
law first went into operation, 

This question may be regarded as it affects contracts, and as it affects 
an adequate sujply of both metals. 

On the first pomt, the advantage is admitted to be in favor of a single 
standard, though L agree with the reviewer in considering that advan- 
tage unimportant. Let us. however, compare the two cases. 

Suppose silver the only standard ; then it is clear, that, whether gold 
rise or fall in value, while silver remains the same, no injustice will be 
clone. to either debtor or creditor; but the original contract will be strict- 
ly fulfilled. But, if silver should rise, the creditor will receive more 
than the debtor contracted to pay ; and, if it fall, he will receive less. 
The risk of these opposite inconveniences being equal, the regulation 
cannot be said to favor one party more than the other. 

But, suppose that both gold and silver be made a legal tender. In 
that case, whether gold rise or silver rise, the other metal remaining the 
same, and being, on account of its relative cheapness, used in all pay- 
ments, neither creditor nor debtor will either gain or lose. But, for a 
like reason, whether gold fall or silver fall, the creditor will lose and the 
debter guin. 

A single standard is thus evidently most favorable to exact justice, 
Both to creditors and debtors ; but, as the loss which the creditors alone 
can sustain, where there are two standards, will fall on the class best 
able to bear it—as it will commonly be inconsiderable—and as it more- 
over may be taken into account when contracts are made, the risk of 
wnjury from this source seems-carcely to deserve the notice of the le- 
gislator. 

But, on the second point—an adequate supply of both gold and sil- 
ver currency—the reasons in favor of a single standard, seem entitled 
to more Consideration. We will compare the two cases, as before. 

Let us first suppose that both metals are made a legal tender, and 
that the relative a of gold to silver be fixed according to the existing 
market price, which we will suppose to be as 15 to 1. It is clear, that 
any material variation in the supply or the demand of either metal, will 
affect their relative price in the market. There are, consequently, four 
variations, in which the price of gold will rise—that is, be worth. more 
than fifteen times an equal weight in silver—and four others, in which 
the price will fall, or be to silver less than 15to 1. Thus: 1. If the 
supply of gold should be diminished, as if the mines of Brazil were to 
be less productive or less wrought. 2, If the demand for it should be 
increased, either for coin or manufactares. 3. If the supply of silrer 
should be increased, as by opening new mines in Mexico ind Siberia, 
or by more extensively workmg the old ones. 4. If the demand for it 
should be diminished, as by stopping cash payments at bank, or a fur- 
ther decline of the China trade, or a substitute of cotton goods for dol- 
lars. iu any one or more of these contingencies, gold, as compared 
with silver, would rise in the market above 15to l. Such a rise it has 
experienced, of late years, both in Europe and the United States. So, 
on the other hand: 1. If the supply of gold be increased, as by the 
newly discovered veins and deposites in this country. 2. [f the demand 
be diminished, as by a lessened consumption, or a more general substi- 
tution of paper. %. If the supply of sive: be diminished, as by te 
civil commotions in Spanish America. 4. If its demand be increased 
—for manufactures, or au augmented trade to China—then gold would 
fall, and silver would rise, as did take place in Europe during the great- 
er fart of the last century. 

If any of these contingencies should vary the relative market price 
from the legal price, as much as 3 or 4 per centam, experience tells us, 
that the variance has a direct effect on the relative supply of the two: e- 
tals. It encourages the exportation of the undervalued metal, and, if 
the latter circulates at all, it 1s not as currency, but as merchandise. In- 
deed, a stil! smaller variation than has been supposed will produce the 
same inconvenience, when exchange is really at par, or above it, since 
gold is now purchased at a premium of 4 per centum for exportation, 
and nobody supposes that we have underrated that nretal more than 
from 5 to 6 per centum, com,-ared with its market price in Europe. 

In the thirty-eight years that have elapsed since the law regulating 
our currency went into operation, we have, at one time, underrated one 
metal, and at another time, the other: or, in other words, we have at 
one time rated gold toe high, and at another too low, and have on both 
eceusions, experienced the mischiefs of our mistaken — In the 
first ten or fifteen years after the passage of the law, (1792) silver was 
underrated, compared with its market price, at that time, in England— 
and a comparative scarcity of it was felt in this country. It would have 
been much greater, if exchange had not been in our favor, in conse- 
quence of the great commercial advantages we enjoyed as a neutral na- 
thon, and from furnishing bread-staffs to the belligerents. But, with all 
this advantage, silver generally commanded a premium in the market, 
as cold dees now, and sometimes as much as 5 percentum. For the 
last ten years, or more, the market price of gold has been above its legal 
price, and it has become much scarcer than silver ever was, partly be- 
cause exehange has been against us in this period, partly because its 
place is better supplied by paper, and partly, perhaps, because. by its 
eheaper rate of transportation, it is more sensitive to the fluctuations of 
the market. 

But, befare 1 proceed further, I will anticipate a denial of the faet I 
bave assumed, that silver was underrated when the law regulating our 
currency was passed. 





Some realers may not remember the preminm | 
hat dellare bore is the money market, and others may attnbute it to! 
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temporory demands, for the tude to China. ‘ihe able reviewer hunself 
seeins tu consider that we tuen rated silver too high, as he says that gold 
was rated jower here than either in i-ngland or france, because, he 
says, it was taen in brgiand as 15.2 w 1, and in France as 10.0 w l— 
wiulst heie it was but as jo to 1. 

‘D nese, it 1s true, Were the proportions between the two meals, as fix- 
ed by (aw, in those Countnes, but their legal relative value, and their re- 
lative vaiue im the market, are very diflerent Hungs. ‘The market va- 
jue of tue metals, at that tune, in srance, 1 haye now no means vi as- 
cerlaiming ; but, iat the legal rate of guid was above the market rate 
in iugiand, and had been so for perhaps halt a century, we have the 
tullowiug most ample testimony. . 

‘The propertion between the value of silver and gold in {ungland was 
fixed by law, in 1728, at Ju.2 to 1; but, im less than forty years alter- 
wards, when Sur James Steuart wrote, le says that Wie market price of 
gold had fallen to 14.5 to 1; anu he atiributes the change to te tucreas- 
ed demand for silver, for plate and the Last ludia trade. 

According to Storch, who cites Beckman as his authority, in the year 
1777, the market price of gold, to that of silver, was, at London, as 14.33 
to l—at Paris, as 14.8 w 1—at Amsterdam, as 14.5 to 1—-and, at 
tiamburg, as 14.06 to 1. The same tact, of gold being overrated and 
silver undervalued, by law, in England, is expressly recognized by the 
author ot the article * Money,” im the Ln yclopadia Briiannica—by 
the writer of the same article 1m the Supplement to that work—and by 
Lord Liverpool, in i.is Lssay on Coms; all of whom, it may be remark- 
ed, in adinitting the fact, emphatically deprecate its consequences. 

But we have yet a higher authority on this point, in Mr. Ricardo, who 
Was a banker by profession, and whose thorough acquaintance with the 
theory of money has procured an adventitious celebrity to his other doc- 
trines in political economy. He says, that, “ during a long period pre- 
vious to 1797, the year of the restriction on the bank payments im coin, 
gold was so cheap, compared with silver, that it suited the Bank of Lug- 
land, and all other debtors, to purchase gold in the market, and not sil- 
ver, for the purpose of carrying it to the mint, to be coimed, as they 
could, in that comed metal, more cheaply discharge their debts.” —Prin- 
ciples of Pol. Economy, Chap. 2. 

With this mass of testimony, it seems impossible to doubt, that, about 
the year 1792, and for sometime alierwards, the market price of gold, 
to silver, in England, and in several other countries, with which we 
traded, was less than 15 to 1, and consequently that our law, which fix- 
ed their relative value in that proportion, rated gold too high and silver 
too low. Let us now return to the argument. 

Whenever there is % manifest variance between the market price and 
the legal or mint price of gold and silver, and the metal which is un- 
dervalued by law is driven out of circulation, the only remedy for the 
mischief ts, to alter the law, as the present Congress seems about to do, 
and to make the legal correspond with the market rate. ‘To do this, the 
alteration may be made either in the gold or the silver comms; and in this 
country it will be made in the gold currency, for obvious reasons. . 

But this remedy for restoring the underrated metal to circulation, is 
not without its inconvenience. Besides the expense of a general re- 
comage of gold, there will be two sets of gold coms circulating under 
the same name, but of different weights and values. ‘Che imconveni- 
ence will, however, be far greater when the undervalued metal is sil- 
ver, than when it is gold. In the latter case, most of the gold having 
been exported, the gold coins above the new legal standard will be but 
few ; but, in the former case, when we must. suppose an over-propor- 
tion of gold in circulation, all this currency will be below the new stan- 
dard, and the evil of two sets of coins ef the same denomimation must 
be felt by the commanity, until it is removed by the slow and expensive 
remedy of a re-coinage. 

But, if the legislature should aim at prevention, rather than remedy, 
and pass laws for adapting the legal price of the precious metals to their 
market price, before the crisis of exportation was reached, in that Case, 
supposing it always practicable, they would, in avoiding one evil, incur 
another. ‘The coins, under every change of the law, having a distinct 
value, without reference to those previousiy issued, there might be as 
many kinds of currency, of the same denomuuiation, as there had been 
different coinages ; and, saving those of the current year, all the others, 
if they circulated at all, would, in the trouble and difficulty of distn- 
guishing the different kinds, pass rather by weight, as bullion, than by 
tale, as coin. 

Let ue now consider the probable effects of a single standard, which, 
in this country, would of course be silver, and when the price of gold, 
like that of copger and iron, would be left to regulate itself im the mar- 
ket, as well w silver, as to all other commodities. 

In this case, one of two inconveniences must be encountered. We 
must either dispense with a gold currency, and use gold only as bullion, 
or we must have that currency subject to fluctuations in value. For the 
first alternative, | am no advocate. Gold is every where regarded as 
currency. Iu this respect, it has an advantage over paper, as it bas over 
silver, in ease of transportation. 

But some persons may think, that, if gold was not a legal tender, it 
would cease to circulate. On this point, we have experience to guide 
us. In Russia, silver alone is a legal tender ; yet, according to Storch, 
whose authority, either for fact or sound theory, every body respects, 
gold is current there, at the market price. And why should it not be? 

Vhat, but the superior convenience of bank notes, induces any one to 
take them, in our cities, in preference to gold or silver ! Besides, we 
know that foreign gold coins continued to circulate in the United States 
after they ceased to be a legal tender, and until they got into the hands 
of mouey changers, for exportation. 

Assuming, then, the fact, that gold currencs may circulate here, though 
it should not be a legal tender, it will vary im the rate at which it passes, 
according to the changes in the relative market prices of that and silver 
—and the eagle, which, if coined at this time, may be made to be worth 
#10, may, at some subsequent period, rise to $104, and, at another, fall 
to $94. We should, in this case, as well as when bth metals were a 
legal tender, be subjected to the inconvenience of having coins of the 
same denomination, bearing a different value at differemt tmes—for that 
it is not in the power of human laws to prevent—bat there would be this 
difference :etween the two cases: when both metals were a legal ten- 
der, the gold coins of different years would vary in value, not merely 
at different times, from the fluctuations in the price of gold, but also at 
the same time, from their difference in weight ; but, in case of a single 
standard, all the coins of the same denomination, of either metal, hay- 
ing been made of the same weight, would have the same value at the 
same time. If one eagle was worth precisely $10, or more, or less, 
than $10, so would every other, at whatever time it was issued. There 
being, then, no law to control banks, or officers of the Government, or 
creditors, in receiving gold, either above or below its fair price in the 
market, there would be no advantage in paying in one metal, rather 
than the other ; nor would there be, as now, any inducement to prefer 
one metal for importation, and the other for exportation, except when 
sinall occasional irregularities in the demand or supply of either meta] 
had made their relative market price here, different from that abroad, 
by which mercantile operations the equilibrium would soon be restored. 

We have seen that the inconveniences of having both metals a le- 
gal tender are much greater when silver is the undervalued metal, than 
when it is gold—or, in other worus, when gold is.rated too high, rather 
than when it is rated too law. . But, shouid-Co pass the law (now 
before the Senate) for reducing the weight of our gold coins, it will 
rate gold higher than its present market price either in England or France. 
A very small rise, therefore, in the crice of silver, or fall im the price of 
gold, absoad, will canse silver to be preferred when specie is to be ez- 
ported, and gold when it age oo nt This change in the market 
price of the metals may be quite as i as the opposite 

hange—indeed, if the reviewer's estimate of the future products of 
our own mines be correct, as I believe it to be, a fall in the price of gold 
seems far more probable than its rise. In that event, besides the incon- 
venience of having the chief part of our gold currency under the new 
standard which it would be necessary to create, we should experienee a 
scarcity of that partof our metallic currency which is the most useful, 
anu least admits of a substituse 


change 
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There is yet ancther consideration in favor of a single standard. In- 
efficient us uppears to be the remedy afiorded by a change of the iegab 
relative value of the two metals, alter it has been found to vary from 
the market value, even that remedy may not be afforded. ‘The subject 
of regalaung the currency is contessedly one of ditliculty, and it will 
always furnish occasion for a diversity of opinion, and sometimes for 
the coufiiets of different interests. Linder their miluence, the legislature 
may be slow to pass a law for correcting the eval, until it is palpable and 
undeniable—that ts, until ove of the metals has been driven out of cu- 
culation. bat, by having one stancard, an adequate supply of both 
species Of Currency is as Independentot the inertness or mistakes of le- 
gisiators, as ot the speculations of woney dealers. 

but it as said that the experience of f rence is against the probability 
of a mischievous fluctuation in the relative prices of gold and silver, 
when once they have been properly adjusted by taw. ‘The legal stan- 
dard, it is stated, was made, in that country, to conform to the state of 
the market in 17=5, and that, since that time, its mut hus been ade- 
quately supplied with both metals. Admitting that France has experi- 
enced no inconvenience from having both metals a legal tender, it does 
not follow that we should not. In the first place, they have always had 
means of enforcing thew regulatious and restrictions aguinst the expor- 
tation of specie, which fortunately we do not possess. And, although 
these can never be suthcient, any where, to stop such exportation alto- 
gether, they may greatly impede it, so as to prevent its being materially 
telt in a country whose circulation, like that of France, is alanost wholly 
metallic, But another and a better reason is, that ours is a far more 
commercial country than France. With less than one-third her popu- 
lation, we have more than double her foreign trade. A diflerence, then, 
between the market and the legal rate of the precious metals, which 
would have little seusible efiect in France, might create a great void in 
our Currency. 

Should, however, these reasons not be thought sufficient to distin- 
guish our case from that of L rance, we may rely on the experience of 
other countries, and even our own, agamet the experience of Frauce. 
hngland has had a more varied experience, on this subject, than per- 
haps any other country. According te Steuart, before the year 1722, 
gold coms were left to find their own price in the warket. From that 
period until 1516, both metals were a legal tender; and, since 1516, 
gold alone has been the standard. If, after trying both plans, with the 
best lights which either speculation or practice could shed on the eub- 


nish one of the strongest arguments frou wuthority in favor of that pe~ 
ley. If have already quoted Ricardo, to show what was the relative 
market price of the two metals in England, under the law of 1728, and 
I will now add his testimony to show the mischiefs of the law. 

* It appears, then,” he says, “ that, whilst each of the two metals was 
equally a legal tender for debts of any amount, we were subject to a con- 
stant ehange in the principal standard- measure of value. It would 
sometimes be gold, sometumes silver, depending entirely on the varia 
tions in the relative value of the two metals—and, at sich times, the 
wetal which was not the standard would be melted and wit] drawn from 
circulation, as its value would be greater in bullion than in coin. Thie 
was an inconvenience which it was highly desirable should be ren edi- 
ed; but, so slow is the progress of improvement, that, although it had 
been u.ianswerably demonstiated by Mr. Locke, and bad been noticed 
by all writers on che subject of Money since bis day, a better system 
was never adopied till the last session of Parliament, when it was en- 
acted that gold only should be a legal tender for any sum exceeding 
forty-two shillings.” — Prin. Pol. Economy, Chap. 25. 


been about as 14.16 to 1; and, dus being considered as rating gold too 
low, the prepay had been raised to about 15.25 to 1. But this was 
found to have rated si/rer too low, and the consequence was, that the 
silver coins were welted up and exported. 

If it should be thought, notwithstanding these examples, that I have 
overrated the probability of fluctuation in the market price of the pre- 
cious metals, it cannot affect the justmess of ny conclusions, thorgh it 
nay lesssen their taportance. For this market price is liable te fluctua- 
tion, or itis not. Lf it is, as we have se much reason for believing it to 
ve, then mconvenience must be encountered in ether course of policy, 
and it seems to be less with one standard than with two. But if it is 
not liable to serious fluctuation, then, should a aew coinage be once is 
sued, according to the market prices of the metals, the ma: ket rate will 
contunue to be the same as the legal rate, and there will be no diflerence 
between having one metal or both a legal tender; from which it would 
follow, that a law which attempts to make both metals a standard of 
value, must either heve no opecation at all, or one that is injurious. 

It has been from the preceding facts and arguments, that I have long 
regarded it as ap error in legislation to attempt to regulate the relative 
value of gold and silver, and that if the maxims of free trade were to be 
received without qualification, ip any case, it was in that of the precious 
metals, AN ECONOMIST. 
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FOR THE BANNER OF THF CONSTITUTION. 
WEST INDIA TRADE. 

In determining the value of the British West lodia Trade to 
the United States, it is necessary, in the opinion of the writer, 
to keep in view the established truth iu political economy, that 
the income of a nation is limited, or, that its imports cannot 
exceed its exports, valaing the former in the country whence 
unported, and the latter where sold, without a loss to the na- 
tion. 

Assuming, then, that the exports of the British West Indies 
are limited, or amouvt annually to a certain sum, any addi- 
tional tax on its imports, whether by indirect trade or other- 
wise, lessens their consumption, until a reduction in the price 
of their imports, in the country whence imported, enables the 
islands to purchase its usual quantity, and pay the tax with 
the former value of their exports. ‘The question, then, arises, 
on which country does this double freight, or tax, fall? I an- 
swer, on both, and not on one alone, as has been contended 
for by some; because the inability of the islands, in conse- 
quence of the dou le freight, or additional tax, to get their 
usual supply from the United States, produces a glut, and a 
consequent reduction in the price of its exports ; and this re- 
duction prevents the United States from getting its usval sup- 
ply from the West Indies, and a decline in the prices of their 
commodities is the consequence, so as to enable the United 
States to purchase its usual quantity, and pay the additional 
tax, with the former value of its exports. Thus, both coun- 
tries are injured to beoefit the shipping interest, which belongs 
chiefly to-Great Britain. 

The exports from the United States to the British West In- 
dies, in 1826, wheo the ports were closed, exceeded two mil- 
lions of dollars, valued at our ports, and the exports of the 
islands to the United States, to about the same, valued at their 
ports, making four millions. So, estimating the additional 
expense of the dooble freight, profit, insurance, &c.. at one- 
fourth, it shows a boss to each country of half a million; and 
supposing the shipping interest of the United States thrown 
out of employment by the indirect trade, to amount to half 2 


million annually, it would occasion a loss to the nation of one 
mil'ion. 





But, to come nearer home: the farmers have, sioce 1826, 


ject, they have finally settled down ov a single standard, it seems to fur-- 


According to Storch, the proportion of gold to silver, in Austria, had 
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gotten, upon au average, for their corp, in our ports, say 40 | 


cents per bushel, or $2 per barrel; estimating, thes, their loss 
ut one-fourth, (as above) they may calculate, when the ports 
are again opened, to get $2 50 per barrel for it; whilst the 
price of the West fudia products retain their former value io 
our markets; and a corresponding rise of opve-fourth, in the 
price of the West India products, so their ports, will take place, 
whilst the value of its imports from the United States, remain 
the same in the West Indies 

{t is believed that the graziers and lumber-getters, have suf- 
fered more from the restriction ou the West India trade, than 
the growers of grain; but to what greater extent, I leave it to 
those i20st interested, to show. 


A FARMER. 


FOR THE BANNER OF THE CONTSITUTION. 
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LEGALITY OF THE TARIFF. 

Having, under another signature, attempted to prove that 
the existing Tariff was the greatest evil in this country which 
the National Legislature could remove, aud that it was uot 
ted by the Constitution, | am induced, by the attention 
estowed on this subject, to revise my argument, and to 
it it in @ more compressed form. I shall, therefore, brief- 
> peti first, the illegality—secondly, the immorality of the 
riff. 

1 must premise, that, in this discussion, in the use of the word 

* Tariff,” [ conform to what seems established usage; and in- 

‘tend therehy to denote the system of imposing duties, not for 
the purpose of obtaining revenue, but for the purpose of direct- 
ing or protecting domestic dustry. 

“The Congress shall have power to lay and colleet taxes, to pay the 
debts, provide for the common defence, and general welfare of the 
United States, but all imposts and excises shall be uniform throughout 
the United States: 

"To borrow money on the credit of the United States—to regulate 
commerce with foreign nations among the several States, and with the 
Indian Tribes.” 

‘The above extract from the Constitution, contains, I believe, 
every word that has been, or can be adduced from the Consti- 
tulivu, io support of the asserted right to tax the people for 
any other pui pose than that of revenue. The power of taxa- 
tion is as much limited by the Constitution, as it appareutly 
could have been, oader the cireumstanves of the case. As to 
the amount of taxation, the power was general, or unlimited, 
siinply because the amount of the required expenditure could 
not be foreseeu. The objects for which the funds to be derived 
from taxation, were wanted, were foreseen, and stated, as 
ahbuve, i the Constitution. That is to Say, taxes were to be 
laid aud coliected to provide funds] to be expended, first, in 
paying the national debt: Secondly, to provide for the de- 
fence of the country: Thirdly, to provide for the general wel- 
fare, meaning thereby, the support of the Government, and 
other incidental uecessary expeuses, that could not be enume 
rated. All the objects of expenditure provided for by the Con- 
stitution, were strictly national objects. lndependeutly of au 
thority, or furmer usage, it could never have been supposed, 
that the above words in the Constitution, authorized taxatiou 
for anv other purposes than those of preserving the faith ot 
the couutry by paying its debts; defending the country, and 
providing for the geaeral welfare, by supporting order aud goud 
government. ; 

lostead of giving this simple and rational construction to an 
justrumeat whieh was not to be extended by construction, Con- 
gress has construed the Constitution precisely as if the objects 
of taxation were not stated in the Constitution, and as if they 
were expressly empowered by the Constitution, * to legislate 
for the geueral welfare,” or to legislate to ** promote the general 
welfare.”’ 

The authority is simply to raise money. When exercised by 
taxing unported goods, it is as if chattels bad been pledged for 
the payment of a sum of woney. This power has beeo exer- 
cised precisely as if the Constitution, in terms, empowered 
Congress to forbid the importauon of c-.rtain goods, and to for- 
bid aud prohibit the purchase or use of such gouds, unless they 
should be manufactured iu the United States. 1 repeat, that 
the \.xing power, given by the Constitution te Congress, is 
only a power to ratse money for the use of the Geveroment, 
aud cannot lawfully be exerted for any other purpose er object. 

The coasideration of the question has beew confused by re- 
surting to a provision ip the Constitution which the framers 
considered aod treated as distinct and separate from the taxing 
power, to wit, the power to regulate commerce. 

lt is only necessary to read the above extract from the Con- 
stitution, to perceive that the important power of taxation, ia 
the enumeration of the powers of Congress, was given first— 
given by itself—definitely givea—defivitively given. The sub- 
ject was disposed of—another subject taken up, and disposed of 
with yet greater brevity—to wit, the power to borrow money 
on the credit of the nation. 

The Constitution then separately gives to Congress the pow- 
er “to regulate commerce with foreign oations, among the 
several States, apd with the lodiau tribes.” 
Congress, as given by this clause, is evidently the same as to 
the three several branches of commerce enumerated in the 
clause—and if it be admitted, that Congress hereby has no 
right to tax imports iato New York from Chariestoa, or the 
trade, if any, which is carried on between Philadelphia and 
the Indian tribes, it must also be admitted, that this clause 
gives no right to tax imports into New York from Liverpool. 

if the construction of the word “ regulate,” were not limited 
by the Constitution, it would: be limited by its own significa- 
tion. My acquaintance with the English language affords not 
a single instance, in which a power to raise money, has been 
couferred by the force or import of the word “ regulate.” It 
#3 scarcely possible to state a case in which such a construction 
of the word * regulate” would be more strained than in the 
tariff coustruction given to this word in the Constitution. ‘The 
word regulate, never, of itself, gives a right to exact a toll or 








duty. 

The construction of the word regulate, by the tariff party, 
contains a two-fold absurdity. First, it bas no such significa- 
tion as is contended. Secondly, the power of imposing duties 
ts given by appropriate words, almost immediately preceding ; 
and the clause in question was necessary to give to Congress the 
power to declare, by Jaw, in what mode commerce should be 
earried on, and evidently inteaded for that purpose. 


25th January, 1831. MASSACHUSETTS. 
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If the American farmers, and others, who now perceive little 
or nothing ef the, to them, invisible taxation, which keeps those 
poor who are poor, would look at Mr. Day’s ‘“ United States 
‘Tariff,’ they would see, as far as can be seen, the express 
image thereof, in seveuty-six closely printed columns, containing 
the list of taxed articles. 

Oue of them will serve to show how this blind-fold taxation 
affects the farming interest. 

The price of hay, in Boston, is often one dollar a hundred, 
or twenty dollars a ton. If there were a free trade between 
the United States and the West Indies, it would be very strange 
if the West Indies did not afford as good a warket for hay as 
boston, especially if their produce were to be taken in ex- 
chauge. In some of the islands in the West Indies, molasses 
is cheaper by weight than bay in Boston, at twenty dollars the 
ton. 

If the farmers doubt the truth of this statement, they are re- 
quested to inquire as to its truth; and if they find it to be true, 
it is hoped that tLoy will thea inquire, whether it be good poli- 
cy to prevent them, by law, from seeding down their lands to 
grass, cutting and curing their grass, pressing it into bundles, 
and sending it to the West ladies, to be exchanged for an equal 
weight of molasses. LIBERALIS. 


FOR THE BANNER OF THE CONSTITUTION. 








Every tariff speech—every tariff pamphlet—every tariff 
ue wspaper—abounds iu misrepresentation. ‘The peculiar and 
paramount misrepresentation seems to be, that of ascribing the 
reduction of prices to the tariff—the principal, if not the sole 
cause which has prevented a further reduction of prices. 

This misrepresentation is gross, and if it were not made io 
ignorance, would be grossly impudent. IT shall take the liberty 
to present the (iriff argument io succinct forms, so that its va- 
lidity may be more cleariy perceived. 

TARIFF APHORISMS. 

Lessening the price of cottou, has no effect to lessen the price 
of cotton goods. 

Nothing reduces prices but the tariff. 

Improvements in machinery, whereby, with the samemumber 
of hands, aud at the same expense, double the quantity of work 
can be done io the same time, bas no effect to lessen the prices 
of articles manufactured by machinery. 

Nothing reduces prices but the tariff. 

Lessening the wages of hands employed in manufacturing, 
has no effect to reduce the prices of manufactured articles. 

Nothing reduces prices but the tariff. 

A well working machine, whereby one thousand bricks may 
he pressed ig one day, bas no effect to reduce the price of 
bricks. 

Nothing reduces prices but the tariff. 

Water power has no effect to reduce the prices of articles 
manufaetured by water power. 

Nothing reduces prices but the tariff. 

Steam power has no eflect to reduce prices. 

Nothing reduces prices but the tariff. 

Pleatiful evops, aad a great reduction in the prices of provi- 
sions, have no effect to reduce the price of manufactures. 

Nothing reduces prices but the tariff. 

Reduction of the duties on machinery, and other articles used 
by manufacturers, has no effect to reduce the prices of manu- 
factured articles. 

Nothing reduces prices but the tariff. 

The introduction of females into factories, working at half 
prices, has ov effect to reduce prices. 

Nothing reduces prices, but the tariff. 

The admission of tea, coffee, sugar, and molasses, duty free, 
would have no effect to reduce the prices of manufactures. 

Nothing reduces prices but the tariff. 

Improvements iv navigation, and the reduction of freight on 
raw materials and mauufactured goods, bas no effect to reduce 
the prices of manufactures. 

Nothing reduces prices but the tariff. 

linprovements ia machinery and skill, whereby two yards of 
cloth are made at the same expense as ove was made before, 
has po effect to reduce the price of cloth. . 

Nothin. reduces prices but the tariff. 

The searcity of money has oo effect to reduce prices. 

Nothing reduces prices ut the tariff. 

A fall ot fifty per cent. ia the price of sulphur aad salt petre, 
has no effect to reduce the price of gun-powder. 

Nothing reduces prices but the tariff. 

As it is a mistake to suppose, that the duty levied upon an 


farticle is included in the price of that article—for so says Mr. 


Otis—taking off the duty bas uo effect to reduce the price of 
the article. 

Nothing reduces prices but the tariff. 

The actual reduction of prices, by the various powerful 
causes which are totally distinct from, and independent of, the 
tariff, does not lessen the prices of the articles whereon the re- 
duction is made. 

Nothing reduces pri¢es but the tariff. 


24th January, 1831. MASSACHUSETTS. 
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Boston, January 23, 1831. 

Mr. Editor: The apparent majority io this State in favor 
of the Protecting System, mry appear strange to some of your 
readers, and I think that a few remarks, respecting the present 
state of things, may throw light on the subject. 

The fact is, that our manufacturing capital is immense, and 
it is distributed througbout the State, in every direction ; al- 
most every monied man, wany of our lawyers, merchants, and 
politicians, bave something invested iw them; it is a peculiari- 
ty of this species of preperty, that, be it more or less, its pos- 
sessor views it as a primary object; it needs nursing, and en- 
grosses a disproportionate share of affection. If a merchant 
has $200,000 ia ships, and $20,000 in manufacturing stock, it 
is ten to one that he is a full bloeded tariflite ; it is so with all 
who bold manufacturing stock; they see that the protecting 
system directly affects it; they are easily persuaded that it does 
not injure commerce ; that it does not enhance prices to con- 
sumers, and they gu for the whole, bill of abominations and «ll. 

Our factories are now in the full tide of saccess—the system 
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tory, a few miles from Boston, yields a uett profit of $100 per 
day. A very cautious gentleman estimated the nett profit of 
W. & R's factories, at $75,000 per annum. The Cocheco fac- 
tery made a profit of $94,000 for the first six months, end 
$147,000 for the last six months of its operations, aad the 
prospects of the ensuing six months are much more flattering, 
The millions invested at Lowell, (the Manchester of New Eng- 
land) are making a like rapid fortune for the proprietors. I 
could specify a number of others, and the amouut of their pro- 
fits, but you may form a fair estimate of the immense sums 
which the manufacturing establishments are levying on the 
community, by the preceding statement. 

Every man of intelligence here, sees that the prosperity of 
New England is identified with that of her manufactures; all 
are in favor of protection, and the only difference is, that one 
party would have the present * accursed tariff” left untouched, 
to the destruction of the harmony of the States and the hazard 
of the Union, whilst the other, by timely concession, would 
avert such miserable consequences. 

Your readers will draw their own inferences from the enor- 
mous profits of manufacturing establishments. I will only add, 
that since it is by excluding the cheaper fabries of Europe that 
they are enabled to exist, they might be more cousciencious in 
their exactions. 





Boston, January 30, 1831. 

I continue to read your journal with satisfaction, and, | trust, 
to some benefit; for the facts and arguments you are continu- 
ally urging, in favor of a return to the principles of our Const- 
tution, whieh bave been so grossly violated by various acts ia 
favor of monopolies, must convince every fair-minded and re- 
flecting man, of the necessity of speedily maaing some essential 
alterations in the existing tariff. ‘This opinion is, I am glad to 
see maintained by our Chief Magistrate in his Message, and 
has met the concurrence aad approbation of a vast majority of 
the people, in all the tariff States, except the four New Eng- 
land States, of Rhode Island, Massachusetts, Connecticut, and 
Vermont. Even in this State. Massachusetts, if the voice of 
the people could be fairly expressed, I believe a large majority 
of her citizens would rejoice to see the President's recommenda- 
tion adopted, by a reduction in the taxes on those necessaries of 
life which now bear with such severity upon the poor and 
middling rauks of the community—or, as they are termed by 
the proud and wealthy incorporated manufacturers in this 
quarter—* the lower classes." But it is ia vain to look for a 
fair expression of the feelings and opinions of this section, upoa 
the effects and merits of the ““ American System’’—or, the sys- 
tem of draining the pockets of the poor into the purses of the rich. 
I say, it is im vaio to look for any thing like the real state of 
public opinion in this State, upon a question which imvolves a 
vast pecuniary interest, sustained, as it is, by some hundreds 
and thousands of the most wealthy and enterprizing men 
amongst us, aided bya most unqualified and bitter animosity of 
those politicians, and their adherents. who would gladly see 
this Union plunged into anarchy and civil war, either for the 
chance of a return to office and to power, or, failing of these 
objects, for the gratification of those feelings of mortification 
and revenge, resulting from disappointed ambition. 

This alliance of manufacturers aod politicians, cemented 
and strengthened as itv is, by the strougest ties which can bind 
mev together—avarice and ambition—is too powerful for the 
people, who have no more voice in the choice of our delegates to 
Congress, nor even to our owa Legislature, than the meanest ope- 
ratives of Manchester, who starve on a manufacturer's pittance, 
have ia the election of a member to the English House of Com- 
mons. 

The press, wish the exception of some few journals, 1s whol- 
ly in the service, or under the influence, or fear, of this wealthy 
and powerful eombination. and no editor who shall dare avow 
opinions adverse to the views and wishes of this ** holy alli- 
ance,” could sustain himself against the injurious eonsequences 
resulting from his honesty and indepeadence. This does not 
arise from the aumbers eu the side of wealth and monopoly, 
but from their talents, their zeal, and their power, which may 
he justly compared to the influence and power exercised by the 
gentry, nobility, aud priesthood of Englaud, over the farmers, 
mechanics, merchants, and mavufacturers of that kingdom. 

The legal profession, wbich, in trmes of excitement and op- 
pression, have usually been found divided in opinion, is, almost 
to a man, oa the side of the wealthy manufacturers. First, 
because those who aspire to political distinction, caanot hope 
to obtain it, without an uolimited devotion to this pecuniary 
and political aristo: racy, which requires a pledge from its sub- 
jects of an unlimited adherence to the “taxing system.” Se- 
condly, an uucompromising hostility to every act of the Ad- 
ministration. Thirdly, to consent to co adjustment of the In- 
dian question, the tariff question, or any otber affair, in dispute 
between the great sections of the country, and, more especial- 
ly, in such matters as the Southern, or anti-tariff States, deem 
of vital importance to their security and welfare. 

Again, many of the legal gentlemen are themselves in- 
terested in the *‘ protected manufactures,” and have been drawa 
into them, in many instances, for the sake of securing their 
zealous co-operation in support of the Ainerican System. The 
majority of them, however, too poor for such, @ speculation, 
are held to the system by the patronage of the wealthy mono- 
polists, from whose embarrassmests, as well a3 success, they 
bave, for fifteen years, derived a rich harvest. 

Let not the friends of free trade and equal rights, in other 

arts of the Union, imagiue, that the State which struck the first 
blow at that system of taration which led the way to our glorious 
Revolution, wiil always look on with indifference, or inaction, at 
the course of unjust and oppressive measures, which have been 
fastened upon the nation by a combination of cotton and woollen 
manufacturers of New England, iron masters of Pennsylvania 
and Maryland, and sugar planters of Louisiana, whica tares the 
poor man for the benefit of the rich. 

There is, it cannot be denied, a state of quiescence, result- 
ing from various causes, which, thus far, bas proved favorable 
to the views of the combinatiua te whieh we have referred—but 
the late contested election im this city, which was carried in favor 
of the monopolists only by the most corrupt measures, evinced 
a spirit of determined resistance to monepely and legislative 
corruption, which is an earnest of what may hereafter be ex- 
pected, when the effects of the taxing system shall have been 
still further developed. 

Maine is already sound upon the Tariff question, and her 


of robbery is in regular aad beautiful operation. Mr. B's fac-| whole Delegation, with the exception, perhaps, of one member, 
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will, at the next Congress, be ready to unite in such modifica- 

tious of the Act of 1228, as will be acceptable to every true 
friend of the Cnion—and New Hampshire will unite in this 
good work, unless some of her Delegation, who are interested 
in the * protected articles,” should betray the trust reposed in 
them by the honest and hardy yeomen of the * granite State,” 
who are the last people on earth to favor a system of taxation 
which takes from the scanty earnings of the poor, to swell the 
abundance of the rich. Connecticut is decided on the tariff 
policy, but some portion of her Delegation have always opposed 
the system, and will, no doubt, do so again. 

Vermont is, of all the States, the one which suflers least from 
the tariff policy, as she is supplied, ou the best terms, with most 
of the taxed goods, by that enterprizingportion of citizens liv- 
ing on the borders of Canada, called smugglers. This is # fact 
which has often been stated and argued upon by the advocates 
of the * American System,” in Congress and elsewhere, and 
has never been denied. This State, then, has such an abate- 
ment of the evils of high duties, that she has but little reason 
to complain of the tariff laws. Patriotism, which ts one of the 
exclusive virtues of the tariff advocates, is wonderfully strength- 
ened by a vew branch of commerce, which, while it holds out 
rewards to the skilful and enterprizing, aftords the consumer a 
cheaper article than he could obtain, even under a free trade 
ONC. 

Rhode Island has so long been supported at the national ex 
pense, that it is not to be expected that she will ever be willing 
to rely on ber own labor aud resources, unaided by mouopolies 
and bounties ; and it must be confessed, that she has something 
like the claim upon these public bounties, that a pauper bas, 
who has imprudently been seduced from his habits of economy 
and industry, by ine ill-judged bounty of an unreflécting, but 
benevolent community. A provision, however, for that small, 
but patriotic State, would be but a trifling tax, which the coun- 
try could well afford to bear, for a remission of even a tenth 
or ove twentieth of the burdens now imposed upon her, for 
the benefit of a few thousand of her wealthiest citizens. 

| cannot conclude without informing you, that the greatest 
man we can boast of, and who is usually termed the * Ajar 
Telamon” of his party, writes from Washington, that the politi- 
cal horizon ws lowering and unpropitious. What this ts a sign 
of, I cannot pretend to say; but perhaps you, who are more 
conversant with the politics of the day, than such a retired man 
as myself, c-n inform me. 
mere 
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LATE FOREIGN NEWS. 

By the Ship Canada, which arrived at this port last evening, 
Liverpool dates to the Sth of January, London to the 4th, and 
Paris to the Ist, have been received. 

The Emperor of Russia was preparing a large army, to 
march against Poland, which was declared to be in a state of 
mosurreetion. 

The five great Continental Powers had agreed to recognize 
the Independence of Belgium, provided that no French Prince 
should be placed on the Throne. 

The trial of the Ex-Ministers of France terminated on the 
22d of December, by their sentence to yoprisonment for life. 
In consequence of this sentence, a rising of the populaee of 
Paris, to the number of 30,000, who demanded the death of the 
Ministers, took place; but the disturbance was quelled by the 
National Guards, without any bloodshed, and affairs were re- 
stored to entire tranquillity. 

General Lafayette had resigned the eommand of the Nation- 
al Guards. 





The bill for repealing the law reducing the duty on Salt, 
reported in Congress, has been disposed of, by a vote for laying 


it on the table—Ayes M5, Noes 41. 





Amongst the amateurs of political economy in the Southern 
and Southwestern States, there are very near one hundred 
physicians who patronize this paper. A short time since we 
published au advertisement of Law Books, for the benefit of 
our legal patrons, of whom there are several hundred. We 
now publish a short advertisement, for the benefit of the medi- 
cal profession. 

en 

A number of gentlemen having written to us for a copy of 
the Prospectus of this paper, im order to endeavor to procure 
subscribers, we shall soon comply with the request, aud, in the 
mean time, peblish it ia our paper of to-day, for the benefit of 
those who may feel inclined to recommend it to their friends. 





We have received several Communications from Philadel- 


phia, Boston, and other places, but too late for this day's pa- 
per. 





It appears by a letter from Havanna, published some weeks 
since in the Journal of Commerce, dated on the Ist December 
last, that the quantity of Sugar exported from the two ports of 
Havanoa and Matanzas, during the eleven months ending on 
the 30th of November, to all parts of the world, was 430,586 
boxes, of which 94,437 boxes were exported to the United 
States. Estimating these boxes at 420 pounds upon an ave- 
rage, which was the weight of the 484 boxes of which we pub- 
lished ap iovoice on the 22d ultimo, and which we understand 
is NOt too great ap estimate, the total exports would be 180,- 
#46,120 lbs., and the quantity shipped to the United States 
38,063,540 Ibs. 

The quantity of Sugar imported into the United States, from 
the whole Island of Cuba, during the year ending on the 30th 





November, 1829, was but 22,230,299 Ibs., and, if the above 


statement be correct, our imports fram Cuba, for the year just 
passed, wil! have been double what they were the year betore. 
This great increase of imports has been occasioned by the great 
reduction in the cost of . ugar in Cuba withia the last year or 
two, and by the consequent increase of demand at home, 
which, we learn from a praciieal source, has been tuuch ex- 
iended, particularly in refined sugar of an inferior quality. 

Avother letter, of 15th December, says: “It is in contem- 
plation to reduce the export duty on Sugar SI per box, inde- 
pendent of the rial already takeo off in the Tariff of 12851.” 
Should this measure be acopted, it will amount to anotber fall 
of 22 cents per 100 pounds. 

The reduction of the duty on Salt, which took place on the 
first of January last, from 20 cents to 15 cents per bushel of 56 
pounds, has occasioned a reduction in the price of Salt, at the 
Salt-Works iy New York, as will appear from the following 
extract 

From the Albany Daily Advertiser. 

“ Senate, Monnpay, Jan. 31.—Petitions were presented, of manu- 
facturers and others interested in the manufacture of Sait, in the Coun- 
ty of Onondago, praying for relief and protection in the manufacture of 
that article. ‘The petition states, that, in consequence of the reduction 
of the duty on foreign Salt, the manufacture of Onondago County will 


be entirely expelled from the towns on the Hadson River, and that the ) 


very existence of the works depends upon some relief being extended 
to them. ‘The petition was ordered to be printed, and referred to a Se- 
lect Committee.” 


The quotations of the price of Gold, in the New York mar- 
ket. on the 5th instant, were as follows: 


American Gold,.......3 to 34 per cent. premium. 
Portuguese Gold,......3 to 34 per cent. premium. 
Sovereigns,...........54 to 64 per cent. premium. 

The bill, now before Congress, provides, that the eagle shall 
contain 254 38-53 grains of gold, instead of 270 grains, which 
is a diminution in its weight of about 53 per centum. Now, 
should this bill pass, it will operate as a law reducing the value 
of all existing contraets from 53 to 24 per cent. For, it will 
be possible, in the first place, for a debtor to discharge a debt 
with 5% per cent. less gold than he stipulated to pay—and, im 
the second placc, it will be possible for tim to discharge a debt 
with 24 per cent. less silver than be stipulated to pay : for he 
can purchase, in the market, the quantity of gold requisite to be 
coined into an eagle, for 24 per cent. less silver than he contracted 
to pay, assuming, as we do, 4 per cent. as the present premi 
um ou American gold, instead of 34, the average of the quo- 
tation. 

The Philadelphia Gazette, of 4th inst. announces that the 

editorial connexion which has subsisted for a oumber of years, 
between Messrs. Stevepson Smith aod William M. Gouge, in 
the conducting of that paper, has been dissolved, and that the 
latter has withdrawn from the establishmeot. This occurrence 
we extremely regret, not because we fear that fhe Philadelphia 
tazette will not be able to maintain the respectable standing 
whitch it has for fifty-three years supported, but because the 
qualifications of Mr. Gouge, as a writer on Political Ecouomy, 
gave to that paper au interest for those who value that scieuce, 
which does pot belong to any other paper in the city of bro- 
therly love. A friend writing to us, in reference to this change, 
says: ‘Every Philadelphia paper is now on the side of the 
tariff.” We hope not. We think the Philadelphia Gazette 
will still be with us. 





In our last paper we published the Report of the Committee 
on Manufactures, presented by Mr. Mallary, on the 13th of Ja- 
nuary. The principles of political economy are so well under- 
stood by nine-tentbs of those who read this paper, that the fal- 
lacies and heretical doctrines with which it abounds will be de- 
tected by them, without any specific pointing out. To enter into 
a detailed criticism, embracing all its errors, would require 
more space than we cap devote to it, and would, in fact, be a 
mere repetition of arguments which have been over and over 
agaiv advanced. To any one whi has a mind capable of com- 
prehending scientific truths, it will be manifest, that a single 
paragraph may contain as much fallacy as it would require 
pages to refute It will also be manifest, that, if it be allowed 
in a document intended to. prove the soundness of a policy, to 
assume, as admitted, the very points in dispute, and upon the 
establishment or rejection of which the whole matter turns, it 
would be necessary, in order to overthrow its positions, that a 
course of elementary reasoning should be resorted to. For in- 
stance: Mr. Mailary asserts, ‘** Congress has, for years, and on 
repeated occasions, exercised ifs wisdom on the Tariff.” Now, 
we wholly deny that avy wisdom whatever has been displayed 
on this subject—bat, on the contrary, the most consummate 
folly. But, to establish our position, it would be necessary to 
show, as we have repeatedly done in this journal— 

That the object of all legislation should be the greatest good 
of the greatest number : 

That restrictions upon industry create a fau)ty distribution 
of capital and labor, by driving both into channels different 
from the natural ones which they would pursue if left in a state 
of freedom : 

That this faulty distribution of capital and labor, of necessi- 
ty diminishes the total joint product of the capital and labor 
of the country : 

That no dimioution of the products of capital and labor can 
take place without diminishing the prosperity and comforts of 
the community : 


That oot only is there a diminution of the aggregate mass of 


——— ——— — oe eS - ee ee 


products, but there is, besides, an voequal distribution of wha, — 


- 


eee inasmuch as some people get more than their fair pro- 


portion of it, whilst others get less : 

That high duties are taxes upon consumers, and taxes which 
ought never to be imposed, but for the necessary exigencies of 
Groverpment : 

That high duties upon imported goods operate as obstruc 
Nous to the exportation of domestic products, and weigh most 
heavily upon the producers of those commodities which would 
be exported more abuudautly if foreign goods were not ex 
| claded : 





That all protective duties are prokibilory duties to a greaier 

or less extent—for, if some foreigu goods were not excluded by 

them, there would not be a demand for the bome product to 
} the same extent ; 

That the Restrictive System of the United States is founded 
upon the most iniquitous and unjust priciples, because it falls 
inost heavily upon the poor aud laboring classes, and taxes peo 
ple high fu proportion to their inability to bear the burden. 





Fifty other prepositions, of equal weight, could be brought 
forward—but, as they would not appear self-evident to those 
| who had convinced themselves that cutting off a man’s fingérs, 
or tying his hands behind his back, would increase his power 
to work, it would be uecessary to enter into an argument to 
prove each separate one, which could not be done in a single 
essay. Many philosophical traths require a volume of explan- 
ation, and any one may see how difficult it would be, per ex 
ample, for an astronomer to prove, to the satisfaction of au In 
dian, that the suo does not move. If Dr. Herschell should say 
to an untutored savage, that that body stands sull, and that the 
earth moves, the latter would most certaiuly deny it, and would 
support his denial, most probably, by the well kuowno argu- 
ment of the American System philosophers—* Seeing is be- 
lieving ; one fuct is worth a thousand theories.” 

Mr. Mallary is evidently alarmed for the fate of his favorite 
system, aud with good reason too. Sueh a compound of fol- 
ly, selfishness, and injustice, cannot stand before the weapons 
of truth which are vow assailing it from all quarters of the 
couotry. Our particular position, perhaps, gives us as good an 
opportunity of judging upon this matter, as is enjoyed by any 
other individual, and we unhesitatingly say, that the indications 
of a giving way of the restrictive policy, are abuudaut. How 
far Mr. Mallary has helped his cause by availing himself of his 
official station to connect with personal politics a measure 
which should be decided wholly without reference to men, re- 
mains to be seen. We think we express the opimons of mauy 
of the Tariff party, when we say, that this has been a bad 
move, for them, on the political chess-board, fer it has given 
ao opportunity to the friends of the Administration to diaw a 
ine between the advocates of prohibition, and the advocates of 
a poderate Tariff, which cannot fail to pave the way for moze 
enlightened views. 

‘To-day we gublish the Report of the Minority of the Com- 
mittee, presented by Mr. Monell. Although it contains unsound 
doctrines enough, yet there are some principles advocated in 
it, which, if carried out, would accomplish all that the friends 
of Free Trade could desire. Amongst these, are, the position 
iaid down, that it is wrong to pretect a combination of inter- 
ests, each of which, taken separately, it would be injurious to 
protect—that, to lay cuties for the sole purpose of protecting 
domestic industry, would be an anomaly in Government—that 
it is impolitie to extend protection to any article, unless there 
is a reasonably prebability, that, by temporary aid, it could sus- 
tain itself against foreign. competition—and, that the cuty on 
coarse cottons ought to be reduced, and upon the ground as- 
sumed by the Tariff party, viz. that we can undersell the Bri- 
tish ip foreign markets, and of course in our own markets. It 
is very natural for those who are io a minority to consider that 
which is not against them, as for them. In this light do we 
regard the Report of Mr. Monell. If it does not contain such 
orthodoxy as is required to entitle it to the rank of a sound 
production in political ecopomy, it is net half as far from the 
standard as Mr. Mallary’s paper—and, in these dark times, 


light, shooting forth from the dark expanse. The two Reports, 
as they now stand, seem to cut the American System iuto two, 
oue part to be called Mr. Clay's System, and the other Gene- 
ral Jackson's System. The former advocates prohibition and 
restriction, as the permanent and settled poliey of the country : 
the latter advocates moderate duties aud: temporary protection. 
The public is to take its choice of the two halves of the Sys- 
tem, and we can hardly doubt that a large majority will prefer 
the moderate side. What is principally wanted, is, to strip the 
American System of the sanetity with which it has been in- 
vested by false and silly notions of patrietism. This we think 
will be done during the ensuing recess of Congress, by the par- 
ty press, and we are very much mistaken, if, iu ope year from 
this time, Diana of the Ephesians, ouce thought se great, will 
not be held in low estimation by thousands of her former wor- 
shippers. 





We some weeks ago brought into the view of our readers, 
an article, to show that an attempt had been made, at Provi- 
dence, to suppress, in Brown University, the delivering of Lec- 
tures upon Political Economy, on account of the principles of 
that Science being at war with the manufacturing interests of 
Rhode Island. In the remarks we made on the subject, we 
deprecated this outrage upon the cause of science and philoso- 
phy, as one which called for the execration of every enlighten- 
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Fed citizen of this country, aud we have no doubt chat our sen- 


‘timents were responded to by the great body of our readers. 
It seems, however, that it is not only from the balls of science 
“that true political doctrines are to be expelled, for even com- 
‘mou schools are in danger of becoming the channels for the dis- 
jsemination of the heretical views of consolidation, as will ap- 
‘pear from the following letter : 
| ‘“Farrnririp, (N.Y.) December 28, 1630. 

“ | accidentally to-day came across a book called “ Political Class- 


Book,” published by William Sullivan, Esqr., of Boston, in which he | 


inculeates the principle (pages 57-55) that our General Government was 
‘established by the People, and not by the States. I think this portion of 
‘the book should be spoken of in a “ Banner of the Constitution,” for 
‘the book is intended to be a class-book in our commen schools, and will 
undoubtedly have a great effect in circulating consolidating principles.” 
} 


The subject alluded to by our respectable correspondent is 


‘we will trouble them with a few remarks. 


“Each had its own Executive, Legislature, aod Judiciary, and 
to the mother country alone were auy of its authorities respoo- 


é 
$ 


} concerus of anether, than it had to interfere with the internal 


«Articles of Coafederation and Perpetual Union,” as they were 


+ sermbled. 


' 


. racy were for many years administered. 
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) Great Britain, these thirteen Colonies united in a League, or 


' nal ef the Convention informs us, that, on that day, which was 
the 14th ef the month, *‘sandry Deputies to the Federal Con- 


one of the highest importauce ; and, as it is a matter upop 
which some of ourtveaders may not have sufficiently reflected, 


The British Colonies, which constituted the original thirteen 


States of our Confederacy, were each independent of the rest. 


Each, therefore, was as 
independent of the others, as of any foreign nation ; and no 


sible, out of the limits of the colony. 
one, therefore, bad any wore right to interfere with the interaa!l 
cenceros of any foreign State. 


After thé period had arrived for throwing off the yoke of 


termed, for the purpose of making common cause agaiast the 
common enemy, the three first articles of which read as fol- 


hows [— 





“Articte 1. The style of this Confederacy shall be, “ The United 
viates of America.” 

“Artic ie 2. Each State retains its sovereignty, freedom, and inde- 
pendence, and every power, jurisdiction, and nght, which is not by this 
Confederation expressly delegated to the United States in Congress as- 


“Anricre 3. The said States hereby severally enter into a firm league 
of frendsbip with each other, for their common defence, the security of 
their liberties, and their mutual and general welfare ; binding them- 
selves to assiat each other against all force offered to or attacks made 
upon them, or any of them, on account of religion, sovereignty, trade, 
or any other pretence whatever.” 

This instrument was executed on the I5th of November, 
1777. by the Delegates of the several States, in Congress as- 
scembled, and ratified on the 9th of July, 1778, by a subsequent 


Congress ; and, under its sanction, the affairs of the Confede- 


On the 21.1 of Febraary, 1727, the following preamble and 
resolutions were adopted by the Congress, acting under these 
articles : 


“Whereas, there is provision, in the Articles of Confederation and 
Perpetual Union, for makimg alterations therein, by the assent of a Con- 
gress of the United States, and of the Legislatures of the several States 
—and whereas, experience hath evinced that there are defects in the 
present Confederation, as a mean to remedy which, several of the States, 
and particularly the State of New York, by express instructions to their 
Delegates in Congress, have suggested a Convention, for the purposes 
expressed in the following resolanon ; and such Convention appearing 
to be the most probable mean of establishing, in these States, a firm Na- 
tonal (rovernment— 


“ Resolred, That, in the opinion of Congress, it is expedient, that, on 
the second Monday of May next, a Convention of Delegates, who shall 
have been appointed by the several States, be held, at Philadelphia, for 
the sole and express purpose of revising the Articles of Confederation, 
and reporting to Congress, and the several Legislatures, such alterations 
and provisions therein, as shall, when agreed to in Congress, and con- 
firmed bv the States, render the Federal Constitution adequate to the ex- 
igencies of Government, and the preservation of the Union.” 

From the foregoing resolution it appears— 

First. That the convocation of the proposed Convention was 
‘for the sole and express purpose of revising the Articles of 
Confederation” then existing between the thirteen sovereign, 
free, and independeni States. 

Secondly. That the Convention of Delegates were to be cho- 
sen by the several States. And, 

Thirdly. That the alterations and provisions to be recom- 
mended by the Convention, should, before going into opera- 
tion, receive the sanction of Congress and the States. 

Thus far, therefore, it is very clear that no authority was gi- 
ven. by the Congress, to form any other Government than one 
in strict accordance with the sovereignty, freedom, and inde- 
pendence of the States, which each had expressly reserved to 
itself, at the time of executing the Articles of Confederation. 
{t now only remains to be seen, whether the Constitution now 
existing was formed in pursuance of this authority: for, if so, 
it must be manifest that the Government was formed by the 
States, and not by the People as an aggregate mass. 

By the above resolution, the second Monday in May, 1787, 
was fixed upon for the meeting of the Convention. The Jour- 


vention appeared ; but, a majority of the States not being re- 


———— 


or common head additional powers, ‘* adequate to the etigen- 
cies of Government, and the preservation of the Union,” —viz. 


the Union then subsisting between sovereign, free, and inde- 
pencent Siates. 

Under these credentials, the Convention proceeded to act— 
and the next inquiry is, did they act as the representatives of 
sovereign, free, and independent States, or as the representa- 
tives of the People as an aggregate mass? The readers of this 
paper have had before them, since the first of December, abuu- 
dant evidence to enable them to solve this question, in the 
Journal of the Federal Convention, which is now in a course 
of evtire pudlieation in our columus. That document shows 
that the votes upon all the propositions submitted to the Con- 
vention were taken by States. As sovereign, free, and inde- 
pendent States, they were all Equals. The smal! Srates had 
equal power with the large States, and, so far from the pro- 
ceedings of this body affording the slightest countenance to the 
doctriue contended for by Mr. Sullivan, they show, most tocon- 
testibly, that the Constitution was formed altogether by the 
States. If any doubt could exist upon that point, it would be 
dissipated by this simple statement : The population of the five 
largest States represented in the Convention was as follows, 
assuming the ratio given by the Census of 1790, viz : 
Virginia,......... Gese Sécene eevee e tht, 410 


Penusylvamia,...eseeceereeeccce cece cee DATS 
EN EE Serer rrrr re 





ae ee re 75,327 
Mati cis cuve 660s 600d cnet dace 
Making, in all,..... 2.2.0. c6e-caveets Ol ork 


W hilet that of the six smallest States was as follows— 


GROOTZIA, «eee e eee eeecces Pee ee ee 


South Carolina,........ ee 
Delaware,........ ats head andedth ee 
Maryland,.........-+++- gceesdaccecencaepeneeae 
New Jersey,......... gqneas sewes couscecsOe aw 
CeomMestietl.. .cccoacccececccedescoce coocmtgnee 





Making, in all,....++ cee. ceceseeees 1,123,528 

Now, by the terms upon which the Constitution was formed, 
each State having ove vote, it may well have happened the: 
some of its most impertant features were adopted by the vote 
of a majority of States containing less than one-third of th 
whole population ; which would never have been aceeded t 
by a majority of the People, had the Government been forme: 
upon the principles contended for. 

We have taken, io this statement, only eleven States, be- 
cause, at no one time, during the sitting of the Conventon, 
were there more than that number represented. Rhode Islauc 
never appeared at all—New Hampsbire did not take her sea 
until the 23d of July, after the withdrawal of New York, whic! 
took place on the llth of that month. 

Nor does the evidence on this subject terminate here. Th: 
Constitution itself carries on its face a complete refutation « 
the heresy under consideration. The very title of the Goveru 
ment, * The United States,” implies separate individuality » 
the States. The preamble, which declares that the object «f 
the Constitution is, amoug other things, to form “a more per 
fect Union,” cav only bave reference to the Uuion then subsist. 
ing hetwecn sovereign, free, and independent States, Th 
mode provided for amending the Constitution is also explic:: 
on this subject. Alterations must be * ratified by the Legisla 
tares of three-fourths of the several States, or by Convention 
in three-fourths thereof,”"—so that, were it now desirable fo 
17 of the largest States to obtain an alteration of the Constitu 
tion, to authorize acts which are not now authorized, it would 
be in the power of the seven smallest States, containing less 
than one-seventeenth part of the population of the whole coun- 
iry, to prevent it.* 

But this is not all. 
stitution declares— 


“ The ratifications of nine States shall be sufficient for the establish- 
ment of this Constitution between the States so ratifying the same.” 


The seventh and last Article of the Con- 


Let us now see what was the nature of the ratification. The 
Legislature of each State passed a law, calling a Convention 
of the people thereof, in their capacity of members of a sove- 
reign, free, and independent State, and to these Conventions 
was submitted the Constitution, for ratifieatian. By these Cou- 
veutions it was ratified, and, so clearly were these ratifications 
the acts of the States, and oot of the People as an aggregate 
mass, that it was in the power of the five smallest States, com- 
prising a population of only 803,800, by withholding their as- 
sent, to defeat the adoption of the new Constitution. That 
these ratifieations were in the form and mode preseribed by the 
seventh Artiele of the Constitution—tat is, that they were ra- 
tifications of the States, although executed by the People io 
Convention, and not by the State Legislatures—is apparent, 


the old Cougress : 


‘‘Unrrep States, 1s Coneress AsseMeLeD. 


“ Wednesday, Suly 2, 1778. 





presented, the Members present adjourned, from day to day, 
until Friday, the 25th of the said month,”’—wheu the Conven- 
tion commenced its labors. By reference to the credentials 


' with which the Members were furnished, it appears, that their 


appointments were made by the Legislatures of the several 
States, ia pursuance of the recommendation ef Congress, of 
the 2Ist of February, and that the motives assigned for their 
appointment, were, not to alter the form of the existing Go- 
verument, by changing a Confederation of sovercign, free, aud 


independent States, into a Consolidated Empire, but to revise 


‘« The State of New Hampshire having ratified the Constitution trans- 
| mitted to them by the act of the 2eth of September last, and transmitted 
| * In 1820, the representative population of the seven smallest States 
was as follows : 
Bene Bebe 6s nice cccdeicéds dncsscescquGeee 
INNES 5 océ cccocs cccccaseedbecccsusuuen 
~ nee pa apne Ade asta 
1981 l, sisnin.d cos b.cnse Geueeoeséage vie 
YOO: a ARMM Re petiRaialie 
TNIMGIS, 0... eee eee eeeeeercesecs cess cece Odd 
DESO, cc cccc asec cecdeseicccecceccess SARS 
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the Articles of Confederation, so as to confer upon the federal to Congress their ratification, and the same being read, the President re 
minded Congress that this was the ainth ratification transmitted and laid 
before them :—W hereupon, 


from the following proceedings, extracted from the Journal of 


—_— — — — 


“On motion of Mr. Clarke, seconded by Mr. Edwards, 
“ Ordered, That the ratifications of the Constitution of the United 


| States, transmitted to Congress, be referred to a Committee, to examine 
| the same, and report an act of Congress for putting the said Cousutw 
tion into operation, in pursuance of the resolutions of the late Federa' 


Conventien.” 


At a subsequent day—viz. on the 13th of September of that 
same year—a resolution, in the following words, was passed: 


“ Resolved, That the first Wednesday in January next be the day for 
appointing electors, in the sereral States which, before the said day, shatl 
have ratified the said Constitution ; that the first Wednesday in Februa- 
ry next be the day for the electors to assemble in their respective States. 
and vote for a President ; and that the first Wednesday in March next 
be the time, and the present seat of Congress the place, for commen 
cing proceedings under the said Constitution.”’ 


In conformity with this resolution, the Government was or- 


ganized, aud has from that day to the present continued its 
operations, under the same Constitution, amended by the ad- 
dition of twelve new articles, each of which received the rati- 
fication of the Legislatures of three-fourths of the States. 


In opposition to all this positive evidence on this importan' 


subject, let us see what ground there is pretended to exist for 


the doctrine that this Goverament was not formed by the 
States. The only one we have met with is the one assumed 
by Mr. Wesster, in his closing reply to Mr. Haywe, io the 
celebrated debate on the public lands, in the words following : 
“ He | Mr. Hayne } has not shown, it cannot be shown, that the Con- 
stitution 1s a compact between State Governments. The Constitution 
itself, in its very front, refutes that ; it declares, that it is ordained and 
established by the People of the United States. So far from saying that 
it 1s established by the Governments of the several States, it does not 
even say that it is established by the People of the sereral States—but it 
pronomnees that it is established by the People of the United States, in 
the aggregate.” 

The “front” of the Constitution, here alladed to by Mr. 
Werster, is no doubt the preamble, which commences thus— 
‘We, the People of the United States.” Now, we have al- 
ways supposed that a preamble was no part of a law, and we 
doubt if any preamble to a Constitution can possess sufficient 
ower to invalidate an express stipulation in the body of the 
instrument itself. Now, what says the seventh Article, alrea- 
'y quoted ? 

_“ The ratifieations of the Conventions of nine States shail be suffi- 
cient for the establishment of this Constitution between THE States 
‘atifying the same.” 

Aud why did it say the Siates ratifving the same? Because 
he Constitution was ordaiued and established, as the preamble 
tself declares, not for the People of the United States of Ame- 
rica, but **for the United Siates of America.” The term “* We, 
the People of the United States,” could only have been employ- 

d as a mode of expression calculated to inspire a feeling of 
‘ommen sympathy and brotherly affection amongst the people 
if the different States, and to express a very natural idea, ip a 
yopular Government, that the States then strengthening their 
»ond of Union were States, the sovereigns of which were the 
People of each, and not crowned heads. 


Upon the decision of this important question, at this mo- 
went, rests the future peace and tranquillity of this Republic. 
if Mr. Wessrer’s doctrine, which is evidently the one upon 
which Mr. Sutzivan’s book is founded, be decided to be the 
‘rue one, the Government is no longer what it has been thus 
ar supposed to be by the great body of the people, and the cu- 
rious anomaly will be presented, of a whole nation having 
heen, for forty years, governed by a Constitution, which wes 
of so intricate and incomprehensible a nature, that only one 
man in the whole laud was able to interpret it. 


Amougst the readers of this paper there are probably some, 
«ho, from having paid little attention to the theory of govern- 
iment, may not be able to see any great difference between the 
operation of one established upon the priaciple of the sove- 
reignty of the individual States, and one established upon Mr. 
Wesster’s plan. If any such should propose the question to 
us, we would meet it by asking another, which would bring 
the matter bome go every man who should bear it : What 
would be the difference between the happiness of a family left 
to manage all its private concerns according to its own good 
pleasure, and that of a family whose private concerns were 
placed under the superintendence of a committee of neighbors, 
most of whom had different interests to advance? Nothing 
can be clearer than that the happivess of the human family is 
promoted just in proportion as small communities are left to 
the exclusive management of the affairs to which they are fully 
competent. Thos every individual man should be left, (as far 
as cousisteat with the rights of others,) at perfect liberty, to ma- 
nage his own individual affairs in his own, and, in the ordinary 
distribution of occupations ia a family, this is always the case. 
Every family should also be left to take care of its own pro- 
perty, to regulate its own industry, and to manage every con- 
cern which is pecutiarly its own. To make roads for the ac- 
commodation of a number of families, a township organiza- 
tion becomes necessary, and, where an improvement can clear- 
ly be shown to be cal ed for by the interests of a whole coun- 
ty, a county road is constracted, at the county expense. But 
even in these improvements injustice is often practised, by taking 
the money of one man, in ove end of a county, to make a 
road for the benefit of others, in another end ; but, for such 
inequalities, there is no remedy. And, if this be so iu reference 
to improvements within so limited a district as a county, how 
much more difheult must it be when tbe question of improving 

















a State, at the common expense of its inhabitants, is proposed, 
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Some of the best reasoping we have ever met with in practi- 
cal life, upon this subject, is to be found in the Report of the 
New York Canal Commissioners, laid before the Senate of 
that Stare ia March, 1830, which will be found at page 265 of 
the first volume of this journal. It is there stated, that, at the 
time of the commencement of the Erie and Champlain Ca- 
nals, a law was passed, imposing a direct tax upon all the 
lands lying within twenty five miles of these works, upon the 
principle that the benefits derived therefrom would attach in ap 
unequal degree to different parts of the State, and that it was 
unjust that the whole people should be equally taxed for an un- 
equal benefit. The law, it seems, however, was not carried 
into operation, probably from the circumstance that no direct 
taxation was rendered necessary by those works. 

We bring forward this case to show, that, even in a State, 
the power of legislation can with difficulty be exercised over 
the pecuniary interests of a large community, without doing 
injustice to some of its members ; and how much less cao it 
be done in a more extended society? The real truth is, 
that this Government was established with no such design as 
to place the interests of any one State at the mercy of others ; 
and, if the doctrine contended for by Mr. Sullivan be a correct 
ope. there does not exist, on the face of the earth, a more des- 
potic, arbitrary, and oppressive Government, than that under 
which we now live. For, not only does this doctrine hold that 
Cougress has a cons:itutional right to tax the whole nation, in 
the most unequal of all possible modes, for the purpose of sup- 
porting the Government, but for the purpose of making roads 
and canals—of supporting particular interests and classes of 
citezens—of endowing colleges and schools—of making gratu- 
ities to charitable institutions—and, io fine, of doing any and 
every thing which a majority of Congress shall deem to be 
called for by their owa particular notions of the * general wel- 
fare.’ The next step will be, if a stop be not put to these 
scliemes of consolidation, that we sball bave applications for 
the endowment of churches, and to that would succeed a Re- 
liyion of State. We think that no man, who seriously reflects 
upon the gulph which is now yawning before us, would hesi- 
tate to pronounce the policy which seeks to anovihilate the pow- 
er of the State Governments, as a monstrous and anti-repub- 
licau heresy. 

The following is a copy of Mr. Sullivan's Chapter XV., on 
the *Constitunon of the United States,” referred to by our 
correspondent. Let it be read by every citizen of this land,, 
and he will see, that, if this C!ass-Book should be adopted in 
the schools of this conntry as an orthodox work, the form of 
the Government will be changed, without going through the 
ce 
liberty of placing in italics some of the prominent features of 
thi production, aod, if the reader does not perceive that the 
Government of the United States, as deseribed by Mr. Sullivan, 
is a copsolidated despotusm, we shall be greatly deceived. 

“Three things deserve notice. First,that an assembly collected through 
the whole extent of the States, from New Hampsiure to Georgia, re- 
presenting so many and such vaned interests, should have been able to 
agree on any system of Government. Secondly, that the system which 
was agreed on, and which was submitted to the critical examination 
and patriouc jealousy of Conventions in ail the States, acting separate- 
ly and independently of each other, and at ditferent times, should have 
obtained assent, absolutely irrevocable, seven ho will of a majority 
of the erhole people. ‘Thirdly, that the system adopted should have been 
found, on actual experiment of forty years, to be fully competent to all 
the purposes for which 1 was designed. It has proved to be capable of 
adapting itself to all the changes which an increasing, thriving, and ex- 
panding nation, were to undergo ; and to any number of members in 
an ex.ending Confederacy. The framers of this system are entitled to 
the gralitade of their countrymen ; and the people who adopted their 
vrork well deserve to be honored by their fortunate descendants. 

‘This remarkable contract haa been differently understood by differ- 


ent and inte!livent minds. It has been held to be a contract between 
sovereign States, to establish and nraintain a Government for the com- 


mon cood of the States, and the inhabitants of the States. Secondly, 
a contract between each State, and all the other States, to establish and 
mainuuin a Government to the same ends, and that each State reserved 


to itself the right of judging of the meaning of the contract, and whe- 
ther it had been kept or broken. Thurdly, a contract between each citi- 
zen dwelling within the United States, and all other citizens, to establish 
and maintain a Gevernment for the good of the whole, with limited and 
defined powers ; and providing that all powers, pot expressly given, or 
necessarily flowing from those which are so given, are reserved to the 
States, or to the People, with authority in the Government, so created, to 
expound its own powers. 

In this latter sense the Constitution is now understood by the most 
eminent men in our country, and is so understood by the high authority 
of the Supreme Court of the United States, which, in the last resort, is 
to expound the Constitution and the laws made under its authority.* 

“It will be seen. in the examimation of this instrament, that the State 
Governments are required to do some acts in relation to the General 
Government ; but these acts are not considered as done in the nature of 
acts of sovereignty of the States, but as acts so agreed by the People to be 
done by the aid of forms, which were previously existing, and in fami- 
har use. 

“The People of each one of the United States had declared, in each 
State, in what manner they would be governed, and they had made this 
declaration by a written Constitution. They were living under their 
respective Constitutions, and under the Articles of Confederation, when 
they took into view the establishment of @ new form af Government for 
the whole Peopte. They availed themselves, in forming Conventions, 
and in discussing the proposed measures, of the State forme. In our 
own State, the inhabitants of towns were assembled in the common 
mode—the choice of Delegates to the Convention was made, and certi- 
fied, as in other elections. 

“The Conventions did not represent the State, but the P. diwell- 
ing within the State, as part of the People of the United States. » Con- 
stitution was not adopted by the State, but by the People dwelling in the 

State. The thus agreed that certain powers, which, before that 
time, had been exercised by the State Government, and the Congress, 
under the articles of Confederation, should, thereafter, be exercised by 
persons to be chosen to administer the National Constitution ; that is, to 
exercise the powers expressly g'ven, and necessarily implied, and none 


others. 


* « Se decided in the Su 
sen vs. Hunter's lessee. 


Wheaten's Reports, 328.) 


emony preseribed by the Constitution. We have taken the | 





30 per centum. 
centum, at which it has since remained—and Varnish is now 
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“ The Constitution does not, and could not, descend to minute particu- 
lars: it is general in its te:ms, and provides, in itself, for the manner in 
which those terms shall be expounded and applied. It does this with 
as much security as is possible, in the nature of things, by reserving to 
the people the return of power at stated periods, when they can jndge 
ee authority shall be continued in the same hands, or transferred 
to others. “i 


“Thus it will be found, that, while the State Governments coptinue | 


to exercise Various powers, according to the will of the people in each 
State, and in the manner which their peculiar circumstances require— 
the General Government exercises other and distinct powers, for the 
general welfare of the whole nation, in those matters in which the whole 
nation have @ common interest. 

“If it be asked, What is to be done, if the national rulers abuse their 
power ? the only answer ts, If it be a case in which one or more public 
officers can be impeached and tried, that is the remedy. Suppose Con- 
gress makes a tyrannical law ; or suppose a State, as such, puts itself 
in avowed hostility to the National Government—what is to be done ? 
Such cases are not to be supposed, and consequently are not provided for. 
If they happen, consequences must take care of themselves. No law 
was found, in the code of Athens, to punish a son for killing his father, 
because the making of such a law would be an admission that such a 
crime could be committed. The powers are, in the National Constitu- 
tion, of like nature with those of the States. They comprise the making 
of laws, judging of, and executing them.”’ 





POLITICS FOR FARMERS. 


[ Continued from page 80.) 

Tallow.—In 1816—(April 2d, the date of the Price Current 
from which we copy,)—the price was 18 cents per |b., and the 
duty 3 cents. In that year the duty was reduced to I cent, at 
which it has continued ever since, and the price is now 7 1-2 
cents per pound. 


Teas.—The following are the lowest quotations of the two 
years— 


1816. 1831. 
Imperial, per pound,.......-. Bl OO...eeveeee BI OO 
Gunpowder, per pound,.....-.. 2 2D... 00. sevesel 00 
Hyson, rok. all seede coawesel Bleccecscceees0 BD 
Young Hyson, per pound,...... 1 16.... 222-262-080 70 
Hyson Skin, per pound,........1) OO... ... 000000 B74 
Souchong, per pound,.......... 0 85....6. coeeeeO 44 
Bohea, per pound,.......+.+-++- O 44....cccreee .0 32 


In 1816 the duties were all lowered, and have not since beeu 
increased. 

Tin.—In 1816 Plates were at $18 per box, and Block at 30 
cents per lb. ; the former are now at $16 per box, and tbe lat- 
ter at 174 cents per Ib. In 1816 both were admitted duty free ; 
the latter is still free, and the former is subject to a revenue 
duty of 15 per centum. 


Tortoise-Shell.—In 1816 the price was $5 per Ib., and the 
duty 25 per cent.; the price is now $10 50 per Ib., and the duty 
15 per cent. Would the éncrease of this duty have made tor- 
toises in the ocean more abundant! 


Tobacco.—The following are the prices of the two years— 


1816. 1831. 

Richntond, per pound,.....20 cents......3 to 6 cents. 
Petersburg, as some a ic cents......3 to 6 cents. 
Rappahannock, per pound,.12 cents.... 

canon: per ao eoeeee ll cents.... ; not quoted. 
Kentucky, per pound,.....14 cents......3 to 6 cents 
Spanish Leaf, per pound,..40 cents.....14 to22 cents. 
St. Domingo, per pound,...24 cents......9 tol5 cents. 
Ladies’ Twist, per pound,..40 cents.....14 tol6 cents. 
Cavendish, per pound,.....30 cents.....12 to30 cents. 


The duty on sreaf Tobaceo was 30 per centum in 1816, and 
that upon Twist and Cavendish 12 cents per |b. In that year 
the former was reduced to 15 per centum, and the latter to 10 


cents per lb., at which they have ever siace remained. 


Twine.—In 1216 Seine was at 48 cents per lb., and Sewing 
at 50 cents, and the duty upon both $8 perewt. In that year 
it was reduced to 4 cents per Ib. ; and, notwithstanding it was 
raised to 5 cents in 1824, the article has fallen—Seine is now 


34 cents, and Sewing 30 cents, per Ib. 


Varnish—In 1816, was at 35 cents per gallon, and the duty 
In that year the duty was reduced to 15 per 


at 18 cents per gallon. 

Verdigris—In 1816, was at 45 cents per |b. ; it is now 32. 
It was, in the former year, free—it is now subject to a revenue 
duty of 12 1-2 per centum. 

Vermillion—In 1816, was at $1 50 per Ib., and the duty 30 
per cent. ; the price is now 70 cents, and duty 15 per cent. 

War.— Yellow Beeswax was, in 1816, at 32 cents, and White 
at 62; the former is now at 19, and the latter at 46. The du- 
ty, in 1816, was 25 per cent., and is now 15 per cent. 

Whalebone, (in slabs )—Was 50 cents per |b. in 1816, and the 
duty 25 per cent. ; the price is cow 30 cents, and the duty 15 





me Court of the United States, in Harri- 


per centum. 


Whiting.—In 1816 the price was $1 50 per cwt., and the 
duty 25 per cent. ; the price is now $1 874 for English, and 50 
to 100 cents for American, and the duty $1 12 per ewt. 


Wine.—The following are the lowest prices of the two years: 


1816. 183]. 

Madeira, gallon,..-.seecess $3 Weoevecscecese $1 25 
Sherry, gt eee ee seer eees DO acceccceccscosel 124 
Teneriffe L. P., gallon,.......2 Wh... eee eens 0 
Cargo, gallon,......1 50...062 cece eee. 0 70 

Lisbon, gallon,...+-. seeséhacl Beovccecovccedoct! 80 
Malaga, gallon,....+.++seeee+) BT heeeceeeeeeee 0 44 
Port, gallon,..ssessseesesseaed Meecccecces cocct 70 
eee RS Th .cecscccescess0 40 
Claret, ca ebGece coe coos HOD ee) 00 
dozen bottles 1 SO. . cece reece ceed WD 


ree eer ewes 


were reduced from the rates fixed in 1816. 


Wool.—The price, in 1816, was quoted as follows : 
Spanish, best quality, per pound,......-.++++-. $1 00 
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Merino, » Per POUN,.. cee cece ssceersceceel on 
| unwashed, per pound 
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On the Ist of January, 1829, all the duties on these Wines 
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Half-breed, washed, per pound,.......0++++e+0+-0 50 


unwashed, per pound,......eeeee.0+-0 40 
Three-fourth breed, washed, per pound,........+-.0 60 


unwashed, per pound,........0 45 
Common washed, per pound,....ccesessccescees 0 4 
American Hafer’s, per pound,...2.+sseeseeeeeee.9 30 


duty was imposed of 15 per cent. upon all costing not more 
than ten cents per Ib., and 30 per cent. upon all costing above 
In 1828 this duty was increased, upon all kinds, to 4 ets. per lb. 
and 50 per cent. ad valorem besides, making the duty upon the 
lowest qualities more than 100 per cent. ‘The price at presen: 
is thus quoted : 


Merico, American fleece, per pound,.........35 cents. 


pulled, per pound,........0eee+e04+e40 cents. 
Common, per pound,........++. occcccescoes OU Cents. 
Pulled, spimning, per pound,........++++.04.25 cents. 
Lamb’s best, per pound,..... oeee ee DO Cents, 


If, therefore, as is insisted by the Tariff party, the price o! 
Wool has been reduced by the high duty, would not the farm. 
ers act wisely in having it taken off ? 

The foregoing list embraces every article quoted in the two 
years, and must completely put to rest, with every honest man, 
the absurd doctrine contended for, that the fal! in prices which 
has taken place since 1816, is to be ascribed to the imposition 


’ 


: 
All these qualities were free prior to the year 1824, when ¢ | 
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exceptions, the prices of all have fallen. 
hold of the Restrictionists. 
and have now no refuge left. 


This was the last 





LIBERTY-—THE CONSTITUTION—UNION. 
PROSPECTUS 
OF THE 


The wey not delegated to the United States vy the Constitution, nor pro 
hibited by it to the States, are reserved to the States respectively, or to th 
People.— Amendments to the Constitution, Article X. 


New York, where it will continue to be issned, once a week, in impe- 
rial quarto form, of eight pages. In giving notice of this change, it is 
not deemed necessary to set forth, at great length, the political princi- 
ples by which the paper will be guided. It is sufficient to say, that they 
will be the same as those by which it has been heretofore characterized, 


STITUTION, and THE UNION. 
can only be perpetuated by a strict adherence to the terms of the Con. 
stitution—that “ UPON THIS COUNTRY, MORE THAN ANY OTHER, HAS, IN 
THE Provipence or Gop, BEEN CAST THE SPECIAL GUARDIANSHIP 0) 
THE GREAT PRINCIPLE OF ADHERENCE TO WRITTEN ConsTITUTIONS, 

—and that the greatest calamity which could befal the people of this 


limited powers,” would be, a dissolution of the compact which now 
unites the twenty-four sovereign members of this Confederacy—it will 
be the zealous aim of the Editor to inculcate and disseminate those im- 
portant truths which may be calculated to lead to a recurrence to the 
first principles of the Government. 
With this end in view, the Banner will advocate— 
“ A wise and frugal Government, which shall restrain men from in- 
juring one another, shall leave them otherwise free to regulate their own 
pursuits of industry and improvement, and shall not take from the mouth 
of labor the bread it has earned ;”’ 

“ Liberty of the Tongue—Liberty of the Press—Liberty of the Con- 
science—Liberty of the Hand ;”’ 

‘Freedom of Industry, as sacred as freedom of speech or of the press;" 

‘Economy in the public expense, that labor may be lightly burtheo- 
ed ‘ws 

“The support of the State Governments in all their rights, as the most 
competent ddministrations of our domestic concerns ;”’ 


tutional vigor, as the sheet-anchor of our peace at home and safety 
abroad ;” 
‘* Peace, commerce, and honest friendship, with all nations ;” 
* Taxes, as many as are neceseary, and no more ; as long as nece> 
sary, and no longer ;” 
“ Equality of rights and duties, of benefits and burthens, as the basis 
of the Union ;”—and, lastly, 
A rapid and total extinguishment of the public debt, as necessary | 
the harmeny as to the prosperity of the American family. ' 
With this brief exposition of his principles, the Editor has ouly fur- 
ther to express his belief, that the Banner, as a work of Reference, wi! 
be found highly useful to the merchant, the politician, and the states 
man, as it will be a depository of the most important State Papers, 1) 
plomatic Correspondence, Speeches in Congress, Reports of Comit- 
tees, and other documents connected with the Foreign Relations, the 
Constitutional Law, and the Political Economy, of the country ; an 


that such reasonable portion of its columns will be devoted to a free dir 
cussion of questions of Political Fconomy, as will, he trusts, render the 


paper worthy of the continued sapport of those by whose patronage th 
Free Trade Advocate was established. 


TERMS: 
Pive Dovtars Per Annum, payable in advance. 


Subesriptions, for less than a year, at the rate of Six Dotrars Pet 
Annum. 


to be paid, except upon letters enclosing the amount of one year's subscrt 
tion. The risk of the transmission of money, by mail, is assumed by 


the Editor. CONDY RAGUET. 
New York, February 9, 1851. 
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of high duties. The list comprises 200 articles, and upwards, | 
and includes those which are subject to high duties, and low — 
duties, and no duties at all—and shows, that, with a very few, 


They have beeo driven from it, ’ 


a 





Banner of the Constitution. | 
i 


HE Editor of the BANNNER OF THE CONSTITUTION | 
announces to the public, that, at the close of November last, the | 
said paper was transferred from the City of Washington to the City of f 


and which are founded upon an ardent devotion to Liperty, THE cos-} 
Believing that the liberty of the People: | 


land, with the single exception of “ submission to a Government of un-} 


“The preservation of the General Government in its whole consti-§ 


the Proceedings of Congress during their sesaions ; and he promise 


7 Communications to be addressed to the Editor, and all poste 
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Printed by T. W. USTICK, Ann Street, eight doors from Broa! 
way, (near the Park.) New York. 
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